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Editor te Reader:- 


Dick BuTLER TOLD HOW HIs COMPANY 
SOLVED THE “‘CorreE Break ProsLEemM’’ in 
our March number—his company being the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation in New York 
City. Ever since then I’ve been coming 
across coffee-break stories. One of the most 
recent appeared in the Philadelphia Bulletin 
for Sunday, April 17, telling how the 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking & 
Trusts met the same situation. 

“Of all things,’’ exclaims the reporter, 
“T found myself chasing five coffee wagons 
through two bank buildings the other 
morning. The coffee carts, beginning last 
week, are now making daily A.M. tours of 
duty through the Pennsylvania Company's 
offices. . . . Doing the chasing with me was 
Mrs. Esther Jackson Krewson, Assistant 
Vice President in charge of advertising and 
public relations. 

‘““ “We believe in taking the stuffiness 
out of banks,’ said Mrs. Krewson as we 
started the coffee run with a visit to the 
office of genial bank president William L. 
Day. Mr. Day said the coffee cart seemed to 
be working out very well, a happy solution 
to that new nationwide institution, the 
‘coffee break’. ... Mrs. Krewson told me 
that the Pennsylvania Company was the 
very first large Philadelphia bank to jump 
on the coffee wagon, but it may soon be 
center-city banking practice. There are 1200 
bank employees in the two buildings. Be- 
fore the morning was out, more than 700 
cups of coffee were sold, plus plain and 
chocolate milk, Danish pastries and enough 
crullers to start a ‘sinking’ fund. The carts 
are serviced by Schrafft’s.... The coffee 
program comes under the general super- 
vision of G. K. Loesch, assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of interior service!”’ 

One thing this story points up: if you 
inaugurate a practice that’s of interest to 
your surrounding community, there may be 


valuable publicity in it for you. The story 
in the Bulletin may have been worth more 
than a full-page paid advertisement to The 
Pennsylvania Company, endowing it with 
“the human touch’’. 





Those of you who are familiar with the 
workings of the German language will be amused 
at a comment made to me by an industrial en- 
gineer who hails from Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. He had been much worried about a diffi- 
cult situation and said, ‘‘It is something we have 
all been problemed with’’. I am plenty problemed 
myself, with this and that. 





In CoMPANY WITH THE CHARMING As- 
sIsTANT Epritor, I enjoyed a brief vacation 
in Nassau recently. Our purpose in going 
was to enjoy some sailboat racing and we 
were not disappointed. I got so used to 
driving one of those little English cars on 
the left side of the road, that since I have 
been home, I have a number of times found 
myself on the wrong side of the road. We 
were entertained a good deal in Nassau and 
this gave us an opportunity to get to know 
some of the people who make it their home, 
most of whom were born and reared there. 
It is a very different life than we are accus- 
tomed to, although of course there is much 
in common. This is a much more interesting 
experience than seeing things the way 
tourists do. 





The s¢ Hershey chocolate bar has disap- 
peared, at least from the routes which I travel. 
It is another sign of the times that today’s 10¢ 
bar is half-way between the old 5¢ and ro¢ bars 
in size. 





In Aprit I Quorep Mary Parker 
Fotiett on some of her management think- 
ing. L. H. Kurtz of the Department of 
Public Relations of General Motors Corpo- 
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ration in Detroit, writes: ‘‘It is certainly 
about time that someone acknowledged 
this woman's contribution to the personnel 
field’. 

There may be others who recognize 
and admire what Miss Follett has done but, 
for the benefit of our younger readers, she 
was a student, writer and lecturer on man- 
agement subjects for a good many years and 
her work is highly regarded by students of 
the literature of management. Unfor- 
tunately, her two books and many articles 
are out of print and hard to find. This is not 
surprising, perhaps, because she died more 
than 20 years ago. Anyone who can find 
anything of hers and who is interested in 
management will be rewarded. 





I have been to thousands of restaurants in a 
lifetime. For fifteen years I lived within a few 
miles of the Broad Axe Inn at Broad Axe and the 
Blue Bell Inn at Blue Bell, both near Phila- 
delphia in Pennsylvania. I never went to either 
one until within the last few months, and I 
found them equal to some of the best. You will 
find them both listed in Gourmet, and de- 
servedly so. 





PsyCHOLOGICAL TESTING HAS A FascIna- 
TION FOR MOsT Pzopte. Emotions on this 
subject vary from hot to cold. For many it 
seems a sure index of success or failure. For 
others, it seems like just so much eye-wash. 
As is so often the case, the truth lies some- 
where between. The difficulty is that a given 
test can only measure a limited section of 
the abilities or interests of an individual, 
whereas each person is a complex of 
hundreds, if not thousands, of different 
needs, desires, abilities, interests, skills, 
fears. I have run out of names but there are 
many more. 

Most of the surveys on the subject are 
confined to a tabulation of who uses tests 
and the names of the tests being used. The 
Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York reported very briefly in one of their 
Personnel Management \etters on the results 


of a survey they made. After giving the 
usual tabulation, they concluded with an 
excellent list of *‘dos and don’ts’’. They are 
so well stated that we are reproducing them 
here. 

‘Personnel managers who are consider- 
ing setting up testing programs for the 
first time would do well to heed these 
brief tips: 

““Be sure of what tests measure—It is 
awfully easy to fall into the habit of testing 
just for the sake of testing. Be sure any 
tests you employ really measure the char- 
acteristics you want them to measure. You 
cannot always rely solely on the descriptive 
test names as a guide. 

‘“Validation—Tests sometimes must be 
carefully validated under actual job condi- 
tions. That is, you need to see if the people 
who do well on the tests are those who do 
well on the job. If there is little or no 
correlation between test results and job 
performance, the test is best discarded. 

“Tests don't tell whole story—Test re- 
sults must always be balanced against other 
pertinent considerations. Tests are best used 
in conjunction with careful interviews, 
reference checks and evaluations of experi- 
ence. One of the things to look out for is 
that when your testing program is installed 
your line supervisors may start using test 
results as an automatic determinant on 
hiring and promotional questions. 

“Obtain expert counsel—A faulty testing 
program can lead you astray and is worse 
than none at all. Don't try to set up a test 
program by yourself unless you are equipped 
to do it. Companies usually are well ad- 
vised to call on professional consulting 
services for their expert counsel.’ 





I was talking the other day with a business- 
man and he was being apologetic about some 
minor variations in an account. He remarked, 
“We're accustomed to these vagrancies.”’ 





You May HAVE THE BEST RETIREMENT 
Income Pian in the world, but if your 
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people don’t understand and appreciate it 
you won't get the greatest good from it. 
Nalley’s, Inc. of Tacoma, Washington, ap- 
parently recognized this when, nine years 
after the start of their excellent plan, they 
brought out a 16-page book in two colors, 
size 7 x 10, presenting the plan anew to 
employees. George M. Nalley, personnel 
manager, sent me a copy both of the new 
book and of the original 12-page announce- 
ment issued in 1946. 

The new book, briefly mentioned in 
Dorothy Bonnell’s section in May, contrasts 
sharply with the old. The two covers alone 
give the idea. The original booklet had an 
all-type cover printed in brown, saying 
only “‘Pension Plan for Eligible Employees 
of Nalley’s, Inc., L. & N. Products, Inc., 
United Foods, Inc., Tacoma, Washington’. 
The new book has an attractive illustrated 
cover printed in black and red, and the title 
reads: ‘‘A Peek at My Future in Nalley 
Valley’’. While the first announcement of 
the plan to employees was staid and some- 
what legalistic, the second is in a popular, 
light, easily understandable vein. Most 
pages contain only two short jingles illus- 
trated by two cartoons. 

Pages 12, 13 and 14 are without illus- 
tration and get right down to cases with 
examples of exactly how much retirement 
income, death benefit, or termination pay a 
typical employee can look forward to under 
the plan. The company, says one jingle, 
pays all the cost. 

Surveys have shown time and again 
that most employees don’t fully appreciate 
their ‘‘fringe’’ benefits, but only their take- 
home pay. Perhaps one reason is that em- 
ployers generally don’t take the trouble to 
show their people plainly what these 
benefits amount to, and what they mean to 
the individual and his family. Add social 
security for a man and his wife at age 65, and 
the Nalley employee in the example will 
have $249 a month tax free. Knowing this 
should contribute materially to his peace of 
mind—and help keep turnover down! 


If you like lobster you probably appreciate 
the care that is taken to bring them to your table 
a few minutes after they have crossed the line 
from this world to the next. There is, however, 
nothing like a lobster right out of the ocean, 
freshly cooked. Boone's in Portland, Maine, 
looks out on the water and is next door to the 
fish piers and they serve the best lobster you can 
get anywhere. 





Worps AND THEIR MEANINGs are 
always of interest. The following report 
was issued by the Associated Press and I 
read it in my favorite source of general in- 
formation, The New York Times. It was 
entitled, “‘Briton Baffled by ‘Fix’’’. An 
Englishman was discussing with reporters 
clarity in newswriting and the need for 
simplified language. 

‘And how you Americans do simplify 
it!’’ the Englishman was quoted. ‘‘I am 
interested in the use here of the word ‘fix’. 

‘I am invited to dinner and my host 
asks how I would like a drink fixed. He 
means mixed. My hostess calls tous to hurry 
because dinner is all fixed—and she means 
prepared. My host says he must get a flat 
tire fixed—and he means repaired. You say 
you are on a fixed income—and you mean 
steady and unchanging. You say you will 
fix something to the wall—and you mean 
attach. And you say ‘I'll fix him’—and you 
mean get revenge. Finally you remark that 
you are in ‘a hell of a fix’ and I see you may 
have some comprehension of my predica- 
ment in trying to follow your simplifi- 
cation’. 

It is remarkable that our British friend 
missed one of the most important uses of the 
word ‘‘fix’’-—its application to the situ- 
ation which sometimes arises when a 
motorist transgresses traffic laws. 


Wd May 





The Art of Delegation 


By Louis A. ALLEN 


Division of Personnel Administration 


National Industrial Conference Board, New York 


6 apemne is one of the most important 
and difficult of skills that a manager 
needs to acquire. Delegation is important 
because, once a man’s job grows beyond his 
personal capacity, the success of what he 
does is measured largely in terms of work 
performed for him by other people. The 
critical point in the career of many an 
executive is reached at the stage when he 
must either learn to delegate or cease to 
grow in scope and capacity. 

In The Conference Board's current study of 
organization planning, the concepts and 
practices followed in delegation in some 
fifty leading companies have been investi- 
gated. The Board’s conclusions indicate 
that there is a hard core of agreement in 
both theory and practice which can profit- 
ably be applied by both individuals and 
companies. Company experience points up 
the fact that delegation can be described in 
understandable terms. It can be learned. 

Delegation enables a manager to multi- 
ply himself. It makes it possible for him to 
extend his knowledge and energy and time 
through the efforts of others. As Lounsbury 
Fish, assistant to the chairman of the board, 
Standard Vacuum Oil Company, states, ‘An 
individual is only one manpower. He can 
accomplish only so much in one day. The 
only way he can achieve more is through 
delegation—through dividing his load and 
sharing his responsibilities with others’’. 

The extent and quality of his delegation 
is one obvious measure of a manager's 
ability. It is interesting to note that Kop- 





This article appeared originally in the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board's Management Record. 





Ability to delegate effectively is a prime 
executive requirement. Both for his own 
guidance and to help other executives 
develop, the personnel director will 
profit from this examination of the 
difficulties and the rewards of good 
delegation. The author cites a number 
of prominent companies by name in 
making his points. 





pers Company, in selecting ten critical 
factors on which to appraise how well a 
manager performs his job, picked as one of 
these the ability to get things done through 
other people. 

In evaluating the kind of job a manager 
is doing, Koppers gives an outstanding 
rating to the man who builds an efficient, 
productive team by delegating all the details 
he can. This outstanding manager does a 
very effective job of planning and organizing 
for the accomplishment of over-all ob- 
jectives. He applies clear-cut lines of re- 
sponsibility and authority, and makes it a 
practice to consult with his people before 
making decisions or initiating changes. 

At the low end of the scale, according 
to the Koppers’ appraisal, is the manager 
who fails to delegate. As a result, this un- 
successful manager is not able to develop 
teamwork in his group. He is burdened by 
details. He is ‘‘run’’ by his job. His work is 
disorganized and his people work far below 
their capacities. 

Delegation is difficult for many people. 
Work that is properly delegated needs to be 
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planned so that it is a clearly defined part of 
the total job to be done. 


DirFICULTIES IN DELEGATION 


Subordinates must be trained to work 
on their own. Delegation is hamstrung if 
employees keep checking back and asking 
for advice and interim decisions. But at the 
same time the executive must maintain con- 
tact. He needs to guide and coach his people 
and provide counsel and encouragement. If 
the executive is constantly interfering, he 
cannot expect good performance; yet if he 
does not devise some means of checking on 
what is done, he may soon find matters 
completely out of hand. 

The perversity of human nature com- 
plicates the act of delegation. Even when 
overburdened, people generally prefer to do 
things for themselves. And often the 
manager who most needs to delegate is the 
one least willing. Consider the director of 
research who has built his function from a 
few test tubes to a department of fifty 
people. It is probably a normal tendency for 
this executive to want to keep his finger in 
every pie. He can arrive at the answers to 
many problems almost instinctively. He is 
unwilling to wait while others go through 
the laborious steps of fact finding, analysis 
and the testing of alternatives. When a de- 
cision has to be made he tends to make it 
himself, just as he did when he was the 
only person available. If a subordinate offers 
ideas or suggestions contrary to his own, he 
is likely to be suspicious, or distrustful, or, 
even worse, afraid. 

An executive may have difficulty in 
delegating properly because he does not 
fully understand the processes involved. He 
needs to know what conditions are neces- 
sary for proper performance of assigned 
work: what should be done by the principal 
who wants to delegate? And what obliga- 
tion has the subordinate? The answers to 
these questions are often buried in mis- 
understanding. 


Semantics is a further difficulty. Even 
among the experts, there is disagreement as 
to the meaning of such words as responsi- 
bility, authority and accountability. Since 
these terms are basic to an understanding of 
delegation, definitions come first in any 
meaningful discussion of this subject. 


THe MEANING oF DELEGATION 


Delegation means to entrust to the care 
or management of another. From an organi- 
zational viewpoint, it means that when a 
manager's job gets too big for him, he 
entrusts part of it to somebody else. This is 
simple enough. The difficulty for the 
manager lies in identifying what parts of 
his job he can best pass along, how he can 
get other people to accept the burden 
willingly and how he can check on how 
well the delegated job is being done. 

Delegation involves three aspects: 

Responsibility is the work that is dele- 
gated. It is the job a person or an organiza- 
tional component is given to do. As defined 
by Standard Oil Company of California, 
responsibilities are the ‘‘duties of a po- 
sition’’. For example, one of the responsi- 
bilities of a chief engineer would be to 
provide services in connection with engi- 
neering, maintenance, plant and process 
design, technical service, and plant and 
warehouse construction. 

Authority is the sum of the rights and 
powers a person needs in order to carry out 
his responsibilities. Authority may involve 
such powers or rights as those of spending 
specified sums of money, of using certain 
kinds or quantities of materials or of hiring 
designated categories of people. It involves 
the right to make decisions and to give 
orders. Boeing Airplane Company defines 
authority as the right to originate, direct, 
act, decide and control. 

Accountability is the obligation to carry 
out responsibility and exercise authority. 
Just as a person who is loaned money has a 
liability to the lender, the person who is 
delegated responsibility and authority has 
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an obligation to his principal. He must 
stand ready to report on demand and he 
must answer for the success or failure of his 
activities. As defined by Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Company, accountability is the obliga- 
tion to account for and report upon the dis- 
charge of responsibility or use of authority. 

Responsibility and authority can be dele- 
gated. Accountability cannot.' For example, 
the president who delegates authority and 
responsibility for sales to his sales vice- 
president holds only the sales vice-president 
accountable, regardless of the number of 
subordinates to whom the sales vice- 
president has redelegated parts of his over- 
all responsibility and authority. 

Authority, responsibility and accounta- 
bility are always coequal and coextensive. 
As Standard Oil Company of California 
puts it, “Accountability is, by the act 
which creates it, of the same quality, 
quantity and weight as the accompanying 
responsibility and authority’’. 


Tue Dynamics oF DELEGATION 


Delegation of responsibility and au- 
thority and the creation of accountability 
are the basis for the scalar form of modern 
industrial organization. This is exemplified 
in the structure of most business enterprises. 
As a specific example, the stockholders of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Company invest 
the board of directors with full responsi- 
bility for successful operation of the enter- 
prise. The board, in turn, delegates portions 
of this responsibility to its committees and 
to the president. He then redelegates 
certain parts of his responsibility to various 
Operating managers and administrative 
specialists. This process continues from level 





1 Some differences of opinion should be noted here. 
Some specialists hold that responsibility and accountability 
ate synonymous. Therefore, responsibility cannot be dele- 
gated. In other interpretations, responsibility is given a dual 
character—it may be either the duties of a position or the 
accountability for carrying them out. Presumably in this 
case responsibility also could not be delegated. The great 
majority of the companies the Board has studied use defini- 
tions similar to those given in the text of this article. 


to level, with redelegations occurring when- 
ever a member’s responsibility exceeds his 
Own capacity. Finally, certain responsi- 
bilities are redelegated to the people in the 
very lowest organizational level. 

The ‘‘chain of command"’ formed in 
this fashion is continuous and intercon- 
mected because of interlocking responsi- 
bility, authority and accountability. Be- 
cause of the nature of this process, the 
manager who delegates has the right to 
require an accounting at any time. He can 
demand to know what was done with the 
authority and responsibility he delegated. 
And he judges whether the job was done 
well or poorly. Also he may recall this 
responsibility and authority at will. 


A Tuirp DrwensiIon or DELEGATION 


Does the process of delegation involve 
only the manager and the person to whom 
he delegates? Organization charts tend to 
show such a two-dimensional relationship. 
However, there is more to the process than 
can be shown on a chart. In modern busi- 
ness, few jobs are independent. The person 
to whom responsibility is delegated must 
rely on the help of others to get his job done 
properly. Thus the responsibility delegated 
by a department manager to a section 
supervisor may temporarily be shared with 
other supervisors to the extent that they 
work together as a team. 

These relationships cannot be shown 
on an organization chart. But an under- 
standing of them is an integral part of every 
supervisor's job. 

Teamwork flourishes under certain con- 
ditions. People working together toward a 
common goal tend to develop a high degree 
of teamwork if they know what their goal 
is and accept it, and if the boss offers proper 
leadership. Long continued association of 
people in a working group helps to foster 
teamwork. Those who have not been able 
to accept a place in the group tend to leave 
it; and those remaining are apt to develop a 
high degree of loyalty to one another. This 
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helps to explain why some old, established 
companies have outstanding teamwork 
throughout all levels even though they have 
little formalized organization. 


Tue Decree or DELEGATION 


How much authority and responsibility 
can be delegated to a manager? The amount 
varies with the situation and the way the 
company and the individual executive oper- 
ate. However, it is impracticable to dele- 
gate complete responsibility and authority 
for any operation because the policies of the 
company must be dominant. Thus, all 
decisions have to conform to these broad 
statements of company intention, and all 
delegation must be limited to the extent 
policies permit. 

As a general rule, most executives find 
it desirable first to delegate the details and 
routines which are performed in the daily 
course of business. They retain authority for 
matters concerning the over-all operation of 
their function and its relations to other 
components and the company as a whole. 

There are certain responsibilities a 
manager cannot delegate. These include 
such matters as the interpretation of com- 
pany policy to the people in his own unit, 
and coordination with other units. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PoLicy 


United Air Lines is an example of one 
of the many companies that believe com- 
pany policies should be established by top 
management. If proper delegation of re- 
sponsibilities is made in accordance with 
these policies, this company finds that only 
unusual problems require the attention of 
the top man. This helps avoid bottlenecks 
and allows more work to get done faster. 

Company policy cannot be effective 
unless it is understood and applied all the 
way down the line. The top man in each 
unit is the logical person to explain and 
interpret company policy as it applies to his 
unit because, in the final analysis, he is held 
accountable for compliance with policy. 


As a case in point, Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Company feels that it is the duty of 
every manager to interpret company policy 
to his subordinates with clarity and con- 
viction. This permits assured, positive 
action by subordinate personnel. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR COORDINATION 


The responsibility for coordination 
cannot be delegated. Coordination involves 
the timing and unifying of activities so 
they form an integrated and harmonious 
whole. It requires the use of practically 
every management tool. Basically, however, 
it is a problem of communication and co- 
operation. Coordination is not effective nor 
does it continue unless the people involved 
understand the need for it and have a real 
desire to work together. 

In some companies, department and 
section managers do not coordinate because 
they have built up their own little empires. 
They are often reticent about what they are 
doing or plan to do. No ‘“‘technique’’ of 
coordination is likely to prove effective here 
unless there is a clearing of channels. For 
willingness to work together toward a 
common goal requires an understanding of 
what that goal is and a recognition that 
the success of the individual ultimately de- 
pends upon the success of the group. 

The responsibility for coordination 
cannot be delegated to subordinates because 
only the top man is in a position to know, 
assess and reconcile all the interests in- 
volved. As a general rule, the responsibility 
for coordinating the interests of two func- 
tions must rest at a level higher than either 
of the interests involved. 


DELEGATION TO WHOM 


How far down in the organization 
should a responsibility be delegated? Since 
delegation usually involves the ultimate 
performance of a specific action, it is logical 
that a job should be delegated far enough 
down so that it can be handled as a whole. 
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As Standard Oil of California points 
out, responsibility and commensurate au- 
thority should be delegated to the lowest 
level of the organization at which all facts 
necessary for an intelligent decision are 
available. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Company 
believes that a responsibility should be dele- 
gated and redelegated until it is capable of 
performance in its entirety. Olin feels, how- 
ever, that the number of such stages of dele- 
gation should be as few as practicable. 


PRINCIPLES 


The manager who is interested in better 
methods of delegation needs specific guides 
that will be of help to him. To assist in this 
process, The Conference Board has developed 
several general statements based on the ex- 
perience of the companies it has studied. 

1. The responsibility and authority to be 
delegated should be clearly defined, preferably in 
writing. Before a manager can delegate, he 
must know his own responsibility and au- 
thority, as well as his relationships with 
others in the organization. He can delegate 
no more effectively than the degree to which 
authority has already been delegated to 
him. Companies that have made a serious 
study of delegation find that a necessary 
preliminary is to put in writing the au- 
thority, responsibility and relationships of 
each manager. For example, S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc. provides the following informa- 
tion: 

Job title 

Division 

Department 

Appointed by and reports to 

With approval of 

Committee membership 

Basic function 

Responsibilities for: 

Policy 

Planning 
Administration 
Personnel relations 
Original thinking 


Analysis 
Methods 
Profits 
Outside contacts 
Executive contacts 
Means of control 
A clear definition of responsibilities put 
in writing ensures that all assignments are 
made which are necessary for proper per- 
formance of a function. It helps eliminate 
the twin dangers of giving people too much 
or too little to do. At the same time, it puts 
a finger on those jobs which have been as- 
signed to more than one person or which 
are being split up without logical reason. 


Eacn Must Know His Jos 


Some executives object to written po- 
sition descriptions on the premise that they 
tend to kill initiative by keeping an am- 
bitious man within a severely restricted 
area. In practice, however, this does not 
usually prove to be the case. The written 
description outlines a broad area that a man 
is supposed to exploit to the fullest. He is 
expected to establish good relationships 
with men in other positions without en- 
croaching upon their responsibilities; if he 
does not have enough room in which to 
grow, his area can be enlarged with proper 
consideration of the needs of related func- 
tions. Jostling for position and “‘empire 
building”’ are thus avoided. 

One company that had followed the 
principle of ‘let each man make his own 
place’’ for many years tried a formal pro- 
gram of position descriptions in one depart- 
ment. When the experiment was finished, 
the company found that, on the average, a 
differential of over 30% existed between 
what a man thought his job was and what 
his boss considered it to be. As a result, the 
company carried the program to all manage- 
ment groups, with the elimination of con- 
siderable overlap and misunderstanding 
about job responsibilities. 

As Chance Vought Aircraft points out, 
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unless people know what their duties are 
and how they are related to the duties of 
others, their initiative becomes dampened 
by uncertainty. Also, coordination with 
other activities is likely to be retarded. 

2. Authority should be delegated com- 
mensurate with the responsibility to be dis- 
charged. It is self-evident that a manager 
who is given a job to do must also be in a 
position to give the orders and make what- 
ever commitments are necessary to do the 
job properly. Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany finds, for example, that the efficiency 
and morale of a subordinate manager are 
destroyed if not enough authority is dele- 
gated to him to get others to carry out the 
work for which he is held responsible. 

There is more to this than appears at 
first glance. In the first place, there is an 
obvious difference between the authority a 
person is delegated and the amount he can 
actually use. A manager may have the right 
to give an order. But he may not be capable 
of giving it properly unless he has the means 
of making effective decisions. 


Negep Facts To Make Dszcisions 


Making effective decisions depends 
upon having adequate facts. Consequently, 
the manager who is given authority must 
also have the means of securing enough in- 
formation to make the proper decisions at 
the proper time. Authority quickly becomes 
ineffective if it is not backed by an adequate 
system for gathering, reporting and inter- 
preting information. The line needs a proper 
distribution of staff components to help it in 
decision making. The individual manager 
needs his own pipelines for securing the 
facts on which to base sound decisions. For 
example, the foreman who is given responsi- 
bility and authority to control costs in his 
department is handicapped if he does not 
know and understand the standards that are 
being used to measure his costs. If he is to 
make the proper decisions, he also needs to 
know his own cost performance from day to 


day and how he is measuring up to the 
standard. 

3. A person should be accountable only to 
the person who delegates authority and responsi- 
bility to him. This is the same as saying that 
a person can report only to one boss on a 
specific responsibility. Ford Motor Com- 
pany, for example, trains its managers to 
recognize only one supervisor. Ford feels 
this is the best way to support the indi- 
vidual links in the chain of command. 

Does this mean that a person cannot 
report to two bosses concerning different 
responsibilities? Many examples demon- 
strate that if a man has special abilities, he 
may wear two hats successfully. And it may 
be the only thing to do if there are too 
many hats and not enough men. Clear 
definition of the authority and responsi- 
bility assigned by each boss and an under- 
standing (by everyone concerned) of which 
duty has precedence over the other in given 
circumstances help to make this a livable 
situation when it is unavoidable. In all 
cases, it is important, of course, that if a 
person reports to two managers on differ- 
ent responsibilities, those responsibilities 
should be closely related. 


DELEGATION Requires CONTROLS 


4. The degree of delegation should be 
proportional to the availability of effective 
controls. 

Delegation is relatively simple and un- 
complicated when the executive can deter- 
mine through personal supervision how 
well things are going. However, he may 
ultimately reach a point where he can no 
longer personally check up on things be- 
cause of the job’s size, diversity, time or 
geography. It is then that he needs to set 
up an effective system of controls which 
permits maximum delegation and yet frees 
the executive from routine supervision. 

Controls, when properly developed, 
provide a basis for continuing examination 
and improvement of the work being done. 
They tell the executive what results he is 
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getting; and consequently, he need have 
little concern with the details of everyday 
operation so long as they are proceeding 
according to plan. 

However, the experience of a number of 
companies indicates that there can be 
daugers in establishing methods of control 
which are too inflexible or which subordi- 
nates do not fully understand. A man who is 
brought to task in terms of a yardstick he 
does not understand or accept soon loses 
initiative. And such methods may be a 
potent source of discontent and frustration. 

As a general rule, the more complete 
the delegation, the more imperative is an 
effective system of controls. But since con- 
trols cost money, it follows that the system 
adopted should be as simple as possible. To 
reduce expense and at the same time to keep 
down the burden placed on top executives, 
some companies find it desirable to do a 
comprehensive job of recording costs, oper- 
ations and other matters, but they report 
only those matters which are significant or 
are at variance with established plans, 
programs and budgets. 

In a decentralized organization, the 
problem of control is somewhat simplified 
because very broad authority and responsi- 
bility are delegated to responsible managers. 
As a result, they can be held accountable 
primarily for adherence to over-all company 
policies and for the profit and loss position 
of their units. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SUBORDINATE 


The individual who is on the receiving 
end of delegation has a definite role to work 
out if the process is to be fully effective. The 
subordinate has an obligation to keep in 
touch with his boss and to keep him fully 
informed. More than this, he can help his 
superior and make his own job easier if he 
will try to anticipate what his boss will 
want and not merely wait for orders. 

Keeping the Boss Informed: As a case in 
point, the personnel manager of a mid- 
western service company delegated responsi- 


bility for developing an executive per- 
formance review form to his wage and 
salary supervisor. Six months later, he re- 
ceived a call from the executive vice-presi- 
dent who wanted to review the form. The 
personnel manager checked with his wage 
and salary man and found he had done 
nothing about it. The personnel manager 
did not try to shirk the fact that he was 
accountable to the executive vice-president. 
But he felt he was simply following the 
doctrine of completed work in regard to his 
wage and salary supervisor. Where had he 
missed the boat? 

The answer, of course, is that the per- 
sonnel manager had not developed an 
effective system for evaluating and reporting 
work in progress. More than that, he had 
not instilled in his subordinate a recognition 
of his obligation to keep the boss informed. 


Boss Must Be Kerr InrorMED 


Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., has 
given this matter considerable thought. 
Chance Vought believes that the subordi- 
mate must be educated to the fact that an 
assignment from the boss has priority. The 
fact that the boss wants something done 
places it above the demands of ordinary 
routine. If it cannot be done at once, the 
subordinate must inform his superior. 

Boeing Airplane Company requires each 
member of the organization to keep his 
superior informed regarding matters that 
may cause disagreement or controversy, es- 
pecially between different components of 
the organization. Reports must be made on 
anything which requires the advice of the 
superior, or coordination by him with other 
components of the organization. Boeing 
also requires the subordinate to inform his 
boss if matters come up that involve recom- 
mendations for change in or variance from 
established plans or policies. 

Anticipating Needs: Should a subordinate 
try to anticipate possible future develop- 
ments and let his boss know about them in 
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advance? General Otte L. Nelson, vice- 
president, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, feels that he should. General Nelson 
takes the viewpoint that the subordinate 
should not just wait for orders. He should 
not let his chief be caught in the position of 
always putting out fires instead of prevent- 
ing them from starting. He should never 
permit his boss to be surprised or to be 
caught unprepared. 

For example, the purchasing agent who 
anticipates a possible shortage of special 
alloy steel should not merely notify his 
boss. He should also have considered alter- 
native lines of action for the company and 
have his recommendation ready. This will 
preclude his superior having to make off- 
the-cuff decisions after the event occurs. 

American Enka Corporation has 
adopted this practice of staff anticipation as 
a standard organizational procedure within 
the company. American Enka finds that this 
not only helps to improve relationships be- 
tween the boss and his people, but also 
helps develop effective teamwork. 


Boss Must Know His Pzopie 


Developing Willingness to Perform: Dele- 
gation is a two-way street. The people on 
the receiving end need to be willing and 
able to take up the full weight of the load 
placed upon them just as surely as the boss 
must be capable of delegation. 

This calls, first, for some personal 
qualifications on the part of the boss. He 
must be able to evaluate the capacity of his 
people to accept responsibility and au- 
thority. This often requires considerable 
judgment, because a person can learn to 
accept increasing responsibilities. The prob- 
lem is more often one of determining how 
much responsibility a person can handle at a 
given time and what must be done to train 
him to handle more. 

The act of delegation and that of carry- 
ing out a delegated responsibility are both 
skills. They can be acquired and perfected 


as can other management abilities. Ford 
Motor Company, Humble Oil, Koppers 
Company, American Enka, International 
Harvester and others have developed train- 
ing courses that have been effective in help- 
ing both managers and supervisors recog- 
nize and perfect their roles. While delega- 
tion is not a skill that can be developed 
overnight, the evidence seems to show that 
improvement will come from training, fol- 
low-up counseling and coaching on the job 
by the immediate supervisor. 


DELEGATION Requires SHARING CREDIT 


There are a number of ways the boss 
can motivate the men under him to achieve 
top performance. And most of them depend 
largely upon his personal characteristics 
and attitudes. Does he recognize that he 
looks good in proportion as his people 
make him look good? Is he willing to praise 
his subordinates in public and in private 
when praise is deserved? If not, and it he 
insists on taking all credit for himself, he 
dries up the wellsprings of effective work on 
the part of his subordinates. 

Willingness to give credit where it is 
due requires humility on the part of the 
executive. This stems from a clear recogni- 
tion that his personal efforts are limited 
and that the ultimate boundaries of his 
achievements can be extended primarily 
through the multiplying factor of effective 
subordinates. 

Delegation is a basic tool in the mana- 
gerial work kit. The manager who under- 
stands and practices the art of delegation 
ensures prompt and effective performance of 
work under his supervision. He also creates 
the conditions necessary for cooperation and 
teamwork. Proper delegation is the first 
step to letting people make their own 
decisions and learn by their own mistakes. 
This in itself is a basic ingredient in de- 
veloping individual managers and a more 
versatile and hard-hitting management 


group. 





Presenteeism—A Constructive View 


By Grant W. Canriztp, Personnel Manager 
Aircraft Division, Rheem Manufacturing Company 
and Davin G. Soasn, Executive Vice President 
Electronic Counter Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles 


HILE the absence problem has long 

been recognized, business firms have 
not had reliable information on normal 
levels of absenteeism. It may be that this 
lack of knowledge of industry or area 
rates has hampered effective analysis and 
control of absenteeism and its attendant 
cost. 

To remedy this situation in our area, 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles undertook a one-month 
survey to obtain absentee statistics which 
might be used by employers in the develop- 
ment of their control programs. Our aim 
was to help companies deal with the prob- 
lem constructively—to help them work 
towards presentecism rather than away from 
absenteeism. 

We believe that this survey was the 
largest ever conducted in a single com- 
munity on absenteeism: 219 firms partici- 
pated, representing a cross section of 
industry in the highly diversified Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. The companies 
ranged in size from 20 to over 30,000 em- 
ployees. All kept a daily record of absences 
for one month, and many told us about the 
methods they use to control absenteeism. 

Absences included in the tally were 
those of over four hours in any one day, 
whether authorized or unauthorized. Specif- 
ically excluded were those of less than four 
hours, and those due to industrial accidents, 
authorized leaves of absence, and vaca- 
tions. Our absentee rates are based on the 
number of man-days lost by individual 
absences as defined above, divided by the 
total potential man-days available. 





Absenteeism, as shown by ‘the largest 
survey on the subject ever conducted in 
a single community’, costs Los Angeles 
manufacturers about $125 per employee 
per year. If your costs are anything like 
that, you will want to study the au- 
thors’ list of five causes of absentecism 
within the plant and ten community 
and personal causes, with a view to 
changing absenteeism to ‘' presentee- 
ism’. 





The survey showed an over-all absentee 
rate of 2.8% for the month. When the 
exempt salaried employees (managerial, 
professional, and technical) were omitted 
from the count, the rate became an even 3%. 

The following table shows a break- 
down of the absence rates according to 
industry group, pay class, sex, and shift. 
The terms ‘‘exempt’’ and ‘‘non-exempt”’ 
refer to definitions in the Federal Wage 
and Hour law. It should also be noted that 
the “‘hourly paid’’ group excludes hourly- 
paid office employees who have been re- 
ported under the ‘‘salary non-exempt” 
heading. 

As expected, the survey showed that 
absentee rates for the night shifts (second 
and third shifts) were generally higher 
than for the day shift, with the third 
(graveyard) showing the poorest record of 
the three shifts. 

This general pattern held true for both 
male and female employees and for the 
hourly-paid as well as for non-exempt 
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salaried employees. However, it was noted 
that the difference between the day shift 
and night shift absentee rates among female 
office employees (non-exempt) was much 
more pronounced than among female hourly 
paid (non-office) personnel. Female non- 
office absenteeism varies from 3.9 on the 
day shift, to 4.1 on the second shift, and 4.5 
on the third shift. On the other hand, 
female office employees had a lower 3.2 
rate for the day shift, registered a similar 
4.1 for the second shift, but reached a much 
higher 5.3 rate for the third shift. 
Generally speaking, the absentee rates 
for ‘‘non-exempt’’ office employees were 
lower than for “‘hourly’’ shop employees 
and, as might be anticipated, the manager- 
ial, professional, and technical ‘‘exempt”’ 
had the best record among the three em- 
ployee groups. In support of another 
widely accepted assumption, absence rates 
among female employees were found to be 
generally higher than among males. 
Confirming the results of other smaller 
studies, the survey showed Monday to be 
the day of most frequent absences, with a 
rate of 3.3%. Wednesday and Thursday, 


with rates of 2.6%, were the days with the 
best attendance. The rate for Tuesday and 
Friday absences was 2.8%. If it were not for 
the fact that Friday is pay day for the 
majority of hourly paid employees, it 
probably would have shared the poor show- 
ing of Monday as a day of heavy absence. 
To measure the effect of pay days on absen- 
tecism, a separate calculation was made of 
the Monday absence rate among firms that 
pay their hourly employees on that day. 
The rate for this group was 2.6% in com- 
parison with the previously mentioned 
3.3% for the whole group on Mondays. 

The survey period included a holiday, 
so that the effects of company policies re- 
quiring attendance before and after the 
holiday in order to become eligible for holi- 
day pay could be measured. The value of 
this practice was supported by the survey, 
which showed a 1.9% absentee rate on the 
day before the holiday for those firms re- 
quiring employee attendance on that day 
in order to receive holiday pay, as compared 
with 2.3% rate for those not having this 
requirement. Consistent with this finding 
is the absence rate of 2% on the day after 
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the holiday for those requiring work on 
that day, versus 3.6% for those firms who 
did not require attendance in order to re- 
ceive holiday pay. 

It is interesting to note that although 
the combined absentee rate for the day 
before the holiday (a Wednesday) was 
lower (2.2%) than the average for that day 
of the week (2.6%), the rate for the day 
after (a Friday) was higher (3.3%) than 
was usual for that day (2.8%). 


Dotiar Costs or ABSENCES 


Based upon the survey findings, the 
cost of absenteeism in the Los Angeles 
manufacturing industry amounts to ap- 
proximately $125 per employee per year. In 
arriving at this estimate, the 3% absentee 
rate indicated by the survey was used. The 
costs of an employer-paid sick leave pro- 
gram providing six days paid sick leave 
was also used, since a majority of em- 
ployees were covered by this type of plan. 
We also assumed normal manufacturing 
direct-labor forecasting and scheduling 
factors. 

During the course of this study certain 
effective means of controlling absences were 
observed. Most of the direct, short-term 
methods are reasonably well known. These 
include: 

1. Development of a company policy on 
the subject. 

2. An adequate records system. 

3. Medical clearance for returning 
absentees. 

4. Investigation of unauthorized ab- 
sences by telephone or home visits. 

5. Clearer employee understanding of 
company absence rules and reprimand 
procedures. 

6. Counseling of chronic absentees 
regardless of type of absence. 

In addition to these control procedures, 
certain other things were observed that 
influence absence levels. Attention to these 
things might be called ‘‘preventative con- 


trol’. In the long run, this may lead to the 
development of the constructive idea of 
““presentecism’’ previously mentioned. 
Some elements to be considered are these: 

A. Ineffective selection and placement 
procedures—These usually are considered to 
be at the root of most personnel problems, 
and certainly are with respect to absen- 
teeism. Except during depressions or reces- 
sions, employees who are mismatched to 
their jobs are much more prone to be absent 
than those who have been properly selected 
and placed on the job. Careful attention to 
selection procedures is perhaps the most 
important single step in correcting the 
absentee problem. 

B. Excessive industrial fatigue—Extended 
work-week schedules lasting over several 
weeks have been found to result in higher 
rates of absenteeism. Of course, the type of 
work involved is also to be considered 
under this heading. In unusually heavy or 
hazardous work, periodic physical check- 
ups may be indicated. 


Low Moratre Increases ABSENCES 


C. Over-staffing and under-staffing—Al- 
though over-staffed conditions may be 
welcomed by some of the lazier employees, 
it is more often a cause of concern. Em- 
ployees working under such circumstances 
may lose their feeling of security, believing 
that management will sooner or later dis- 
cover the situation and that terminations 
will result. Employees may also develop a 
lack of confidence in their management, 
resulting in a lowering of morale and an 
increase in absenteeism. Under-staffing and 
the resultant overburdening of employees, 
if not soon remedied, will also bring about 
a loss of confidence in management, exces- 
sive industrial fatigue and an inevitable 
rise in the number of absences. 

D. Irregular flow of production—This may 
cause intermittent over-staffing and under- 
staffing with the same results. 

E. Other morale factors—Simply stated, 
anything that affects morale will have a 
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bearing on the level of absenteeism. Poor 
supervision, an inadequate training pro- 
gram, ineffective grievance procedure, un- 
pleasant working conditions, are among the 
things which may exercise an adverse 
effect upon morale and result in increased 
absenteeism. 

Although the above ‘‘In-Company”’ 
causes of absenteeism may be more readily 
identified and handled, they are certainly 
not the only elements to consider. The 
““external’’ causes may be classified in two 
groups: ‘‘Community’’ and ‘‘Personal."’ 

The following are among the com- 
munity causes of absenteeism: (a) Inade- 
quate housing; (b) Shopping problems; (c) 
Poor transportation; (d) Lack of home 
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service (laundry, banking, etc.); (¢) Lack 
of child-care facilities. 

Among the personal causes are: (a) 
Illness of self or family; (b) Accidents to 
self or family; (c) Household duties; Cd) 
Recreation, child care, etc.; (€) Seeking 
other employment. 

It is apparent that absenteeism costs 
money. The fact that absences frequently 
indicate a morale problem suggests careful 
management attention to this subject. Since 
absence control or “‘presenteeism’’ is gen- 
erally the responsibility of personnel ad- 
ministration, it is one more frontier where 
the personnel director may produce savings 
that can be readily measured by manage- 
ment. 
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How to Attract and Keep 
Newly Graduated Engineers 


toost half of a group of recent engineer- 
ing college graduates said they were 

less than ‘‘very satisfied’’ with their choice 
of jobs and careers six months after gradua- 
tion. Lack of responsibility, lack of oppor- 
tunity for growth, assignment to routine 
jobs, these seem to be the main reasons for 
dissatisfaction ranging from mild to severe. 

All industry is concerned today about 
the problem of securing adequately trained 
college graduates. Substantial sums are 
spent to recruit graduates in every field. 
But, in 1954, according to reports of indus- 
trial members of the Midwest College 
Placement Association, 46% of the company 
members recruited less than 75% of their 
technical needs and 32% of the members 
recruited less than 75% of their non-tech- 
nical manpower requirements. 

Consider this too: one prominent auto- 
motive company reports the loss of 12% of 
their college graduates the first year, with 
an 18% loss by the third year. This repre- 
sents 2 double penalty for a company: loss 
of the money it spent to recruit people and 
loss of money spent to induct and train 
them. 

Is there an answer to this problem? A 
survey of June, 1954, engineering graduates 
of the University of Detroit, at the sixth 
month of employment after graduation, 
suggests some answers. 

Graduates of five of our engineering 
departments—aeronautical, chemical, civil, 
electrical and mechanical—were asked to 
report their reactions about their jobs. 
These graduates averaged 25 years old. 
They had completed a 5-year cooperative 
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Are you able to recruit all the engineers 
you need? Once recruited, do you keep 
them and realize on your considerable 
investment in them? If your experience 
has been disappointing, this article may 
suggest some reasons. The author queried 
all of last year's engineers from Detroit 
University six months after their grad- 
uation, and gives a detailed report. 





engineering curriculum providing for three 
years of alternating thirteen-week school 
and industrial work periods after the sopho- 
more year. One-third were married; 29% 
were veterans. Companies which employed 
them represented a cross-section of national 
industry, including aircraft, automotive, 
utility, chemical, petroleum, electronic and 
governmental companies and organizations, 
Before graduation they experienced the 
post-war phenomenon of campus recruiting, 
and many had numerous job offers. 

Last year 125 received degrees in the 
fields named: 56 of them or 44%, replied 
to our inquiry mailed in late December. 
These were employed as follows: 12% in 
graduate school; 7% in military service; 
33% with companies and on training pro- 
grams; 48% with companies and not on 
training programs. Each graduate was 
asked, “‘How do you feel at this point 
about your choice of job and career?’’ The 
replies are tabulated on the next page. 

Do these results mean anything? Do 
they mean that a company’s success with 
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Four in military service excluded. 


graduate engineers depends on having a 
training program? Or that those mot on a 
training program who say they are ‘‘very 
satisfied’’ are not really ‘“‘very satisfied’’? 
Certainly not. Let us read some of the 
responses from those who are very satisfied, 
either on or not on a training program, and 
contrast them with responses from those 
who are less than ‘“‘very satisfied’’. 

What do the graduates of the “‘very 
satisfied’’ group say about their experi- 
ences? What features of the training pro- 
gram have they felt worth-while? 


**CI like) the diversification in a field deal- 
ing with hydraulics, fuel and combustion, elec- 
trical, electronic, test, design, etc."’ 

“1 like) moving around to see a variety of 
locations and jobs. I’m treated like a full-fledged 
engineer and given quite a bit of responsi- 
bility... ." 

‘*T have been given the opportunity to take 
over an engineering post which not only gives 
me many responsibilities but also much experi- 
ence.”” 

(Said of a company that offers opportunities 
to take graduate work.) ‘‘I like working with 
radar. I am happy to have an opportunity to do 
graduate work.”’ 

“CI like) gradual delegation of more re- 
sponsibility as experience increases. This in- 
creases the confidence of the trainee."’ 

‘1 like) observing each department's part 
in final design and construction." 

‘* Trainee is required to do productive work 
rather than odd jobs; trainee feels useful.”’ 


What about the graduates mot on a 
training program who are ‘‘very satisfied"’ 


with their choices of jobs and careers? 


‘CI have) interesting work.” 

“The work allows me to gain an initial 
knowledge of the whole organization; effec- 
tively the same thing attained in the training 
program but less regimented and more critical.”’ 

“I am getting varied experience in the gas 
turbine field.”’ 

‘*My job is interesting; the pay is toward 
the high side of the pay range for last year's 
engineering graduates. I feel my job offers good 
opportunity for advancement and I am able to 
work for an advanced degree in night school." 

“I have had the good fortune to acquire a 
position which brings me into contact with 
many phases of my chosen field. I feel that this 
experience will be invaluable later on.”’ 


From these short descriptions, we can 
say that the ‘‘very satisfied’’ graduates, 
whether on or off a training program, have 
these things in common: opportunity for 
variety of experience; opportunity to assume 
responsibility; opportunity to learn details 
of an organization and how it works; for 
many, opportunity to do graduate work, 
partially, at least, at company expense. 


REASONS FOR DISSATISFACTION 


What about those who are less than 
““very satisfied’’? The ‘‘somewhat dis- 
satisfied’’ say this: 


“I feel that the job requirements do not 
take advantage of my college training. How- 
ever, the opportunity to gain invaluable experi- 
ence in machine work—lathe, mill, etc.—is 
present. Therefore I do feel somewhat dissatis- 
fied but also feel that such an opportunity 
should not be disregarded.’’ (Not on a training 
program) 

“No original ideas or ingenuity required 
from job.’’ (Not on a training program) 

“I wanted heavy construction and as yet I 
have not gotten into this phase.’ (On a training 
program) He says about the program, ‘‘Sup- 
posed program—not a reality.” 


What do the “‘neither satisfied nor dis- 
satisfied"’ say about their experiences?” 
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‘The job has a tendency to be monotonous 
at times."’ (Not on a training program) 

**... Lam not satisfactorily exploiting my 
education.’’ (Not on a training program) 

‘*It is just like being a freshman again and 
I feel sort of lost and somewhat discouraged by 
the obstacles that must be overcome. This ef- 
fect will, I know, wear off as I become of 
more and more value to the company.”’ (On a 
training program) 

‘‘At present I have made application for 
work in a company with a training program. 
I think training programs are very important.”’ 
(Not on a training program) 


Perhaps we can say about the reports 
made by the ‘‘somewhat dissatisfied’’ and 
‘neither satisfied nor dissatisfied’’ graduates 
that they: 


Want Dislike 
Responsibility 
Engineering assignments 
Variety 


Routine work 
Non-engineering work 
Lack of responsibility 


Do the ‘“‘somewhat satisfied’’ comments 
contribute anything to our insight? 


“The program devotes too much time to 
elementary topics.’’ (On a training program) 

‘“‘Not completely satisfied because of no 
increase in pay or advancement as promised after 
six months. Also use my engineering training 
very little.’’ (On a training program) 

“Some job assignments have very little 
value as far as engineering experience is con- 
cerned.’’ (On a training program) 

‘My present position offers good oppor- 
tunities for advancement in a somewhat highly 
specialized field in guided missile development’’. 
CNot on training program) 


It is obvious that training programs 
are not panaceas, that mistakes can be 
made. 

To contrast even more strongly the 
attitudes of two different groups, a letter 
from one of the graduates says this: 


“I am now but a lowly private in Uncle 
Sam’s Army. . . . However, I have a good deal. 
I am... studying electronics. What happens 
after training is hard to say, but for any engi- 


neering graduate who didn’t take advantage of 
ROTC, I think it’s hard to find something better 
—for the Army.”’ 


Another graduate in a training pro- 
gram, also in the Army, reports classroom 
lectures on such topics as ‘‘How to clean a 
tent and what will happen if they find you 
in the sack when you are on duty.’’ He 
reports as most desirable features of the 
training program, “Weekend passes and 
free food”’. 


Wuat THe Grapuatses Lixge 


What should a training program pro- 
vide? The programs found ‘‘very satisfac- 
tory’’ include most of these elements: 

Varying work assignments with the 
trainee in an active engineering role rather 
than a passive or clerical or technician 
role. 

Some type of lecture program explain- 
ing not only functions but problems and 
solutions, again with substantial emphasis 
on engineering. Speakers should be among 
the “‘top’’ men in their functions. 

Provision during the work assignments 
for the accomplishraent of something 
tangible and real, resulting in a sense of 
achievement. 

Provision for periodic merit reviews. 

Provision for flexibility of program to 
fit individual needs and desires insofar as 
possible. 

Provision for graduate study where ap- 
propriate to the company’s functions and 
goals. 

It is also apparent that to recruit col- 
lege graduate engineers solely on the 
promise of a training program is not wise. 
Direct assignment is desired in many 
cases. 

Summarizing the points considered, 
there is some indication that, borne out 
statistically, college engineering graduates 
six months after graduation who have 
chosen training programs are happier and 
better satisfied than those who have not. 





Supervisors and Foremen’s 
Reasons for Frustration 


L? Scommeees: literature has amply 
demonstrated that without proper 
safeguards, foremen tend to become “‘margi- 
nal’’. That is, just as adolescents are frus- 
trated because of lack of group belonging- 
ness to either childhood or adulthood, so 
foremen are frustrated because they feel 
that they are not a part of management nor 
of the working class either. I feel that in 
most instances in which foremen are frus- 
trated intermediate supervisors will have 
the same frustrations. At least this was true 
at a refinery I recently studied. To demon- 
strate it, consider a foremen group (the six 
process foremen) at the refinery, and then 
the intermediate supervisory group. 

The refinery was relatively small, with 
about 300 employees. The company was a 
subsidiary of one of the major oil com- 
panies, and the workers were represented by 
the Oil Workers International Union 
(C.1.0.). That the foremen felt they were a 
marginal group is shown by what three of 
them said. One stated, ‘‘We are outsiders, 
just something that exists between manage- 
ment and workers’’. Another remarked, 
‘‘Foremen are merely order boys; all they 
do is hand down orders from above’’. A 
third, ‘If it were not for the money in- 
volved, I would not be a foreman under any 
circumstances’. 

One of the major complaints made by 
all six foremen was lack of authority. One 
stated, ““They should give foremen an op- 
portunity to develop some initiative on 
their own. Now we must clear the most 
minute of details with higher echelons. 
There is too much interference from top 
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Practically every management sincerely 
wishes foremen and supervisors to feel 
they're ‘‘on the management team’’. 
But in day-to-day practice they some- 
times make it impossible for these people 
to feel that way—giving them little 
consideration, authority and backing. 
This report, concentrating on a portion 
of a survey which took a year's time 
and 30,000 miles of travel, may strike 
close home. 





management’. Others said that manage- 
ment does not stand behind first-line fore- 
men in handling men; that foremen seldom, 
if ever, win a grievance case; that manage- 
ment does not explain why they decide 
matters the way they do. 

One man expressed the general feeling 
this way, ‘There is a lack of communica- 
tions between foremen and top manage- 
ment. Our suggestions are ignored. Foremen 
cannot affect decisions, and orders are 
simply handed down to them. There is too 
much subordination of foremen and a 
tendency always to do it management's 
way. Had we been consulted, we might have 
helped on union negotiations and other 
matters. Even though we do not have 
formal educations, we may have some good 
ideas once in a while. We have no represen- 
tation with management like the workers 
do through the union. Their suggestions are 
met and ours are not.” 
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According to the six foremen, the lack 
of authority was particularly troublesome 
in maintaining discipline. One said: ‘‘Fore- 
men have no authority to recommend the 
discharge of employees. There isnodiscipline 
here. A foreman can talk to employees, but 
if they do not do what you tell them, there 
is nothing you can do about it. If manage- 
ment would permit a firing, it might wake 
up some of the employees. We have clear 
infringements of company policy here, and 
nothing can be done about them. I have had 
my decisions reversed several times on what 
I thought were good cases.” 

Another said: ‘“We could have disci- 
pline here without abusing employees. The 
workers lack respect for foremen because of 
our loose support from top management. If 
top management could call the union in and 
tell them that foremen had been instructed 
to stop certain practices, such as reading 
magazines on company time or sleeping on 
the night shift, then all would know that 
supervisors had enough authority and these 
practices would stop.”’ 


Poor CoMMUNICATIONS FRUSTRATE 


In addition to wanting more authority, 
three of six foremen felt that communica- 
tions with top management could be im- 
proved. One said, “I am satisfied with the 
information we get, but it is only an aver- 
age amount. I would like to know more 
about our new construction program and 
the like. When you work on a shift, you 
miss out on what goes on at the meetings, 
and nothing is put down in writing to keep 
the shift foreman informed.’’ A second com- 
plained that he was not consulted when 
mechanical and equipment changes were 
made in his own department. A third said 
about the same thing in these words, 
“Orders come out without getting our 
ideas’’. He added that there were such long 
delays in getting answers from top manage- 
ment that the workers felt that the foremen 
were remiss. 


My major contention in this study is 
that the same factors that make the fore- 
men “‘marginal’’ also make intermediate 
supervisors marginal. In this refinery there 
were seven intermediate supervisors: three 
major unit heads of the processing and 
mechanical units, and the chemical labora- 
tory; two engineers over the process and 
mechanical engineers; the administrative 
assistant to the general manager; and a 
planning and outlook engineer. All of these 
attended regular staff meetings. Six of them 
were directly under the general manager 
and his assistant, the general superin- 
tendent, the two top men of the refinery. 
The seventh—the head of the mechanical 
engineering section—reported to the head 
of the mechanical department. 


Supervisors WANTED AUTHORITY 


The most dissatisfaction in this group 
came from the engineering supervisors. 
Several ot the other department heads were 
self-made men who had worked up without 
benefit of a higher education. They were 
quite satisfied that they had progressed as 
far as they had, and did not express as much 
dissatisfaction as the college-trained super- 
visors did. 

Four of the seven did not feel that top 
management delegated enough authority 
downward. One of these claimed that the 
purpose of staff meetings was being de- 
feated when decisions were reached by top 
management before the staff meetings were 
held, rather than by the group at meetings. 
Another replied, “‘It is a question of our 
facts versus management's opinions. For 
example, this morning at the staff meeting, 
one person gave some facts why a catalytic 
regenerator should be painted black. This 
point was cut off without discussion, and 
the boss will paint it whatever d color 
he pleases. There should be more discussion 
of such problems at staff meetings. When 
the boss is out of town, we have much 
better discussions at our staff meetings.”’ 

Another commented that his boss 
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checked on too many minor details per- 
sonally, such as whether the flare is burning 
too high, when others below him should 
be assuming the responsibility for such 
problems. A fourth maintained that projects 
are interfered with by top management 
instead of letting employees finish them on 
their own. Several complained that manage- 
ment was not making use of what the 
engineers provided, nor did they bother to 
explain why they did not use it. 


Supervisors Were By-passEpD 


Three of the intermediate supervisors 
maintained that the top management group 
by-passed the lines of command in handling 
down orders. One stated, ‘“My men have 
been given instructions that I do not know 
anything about.’’ Another commented, 
‘An awful lot of by-passing goes on. When 
this happens, my men do not know whether 
to work on what I have given them. I 
dictate deadlines to my men, and I am not 
informed that they have been given other 
assignments.”’ 

Four of the seven did not feel that 
there was adequate communication between 
them and top management. One put it this 
way, ‘We had a lot of storage trouble, 
receiving in 24,000 barrels of crude when we 
were selling only 16,000. If it had been 
explained to us why we were doing this, we 
could have adjusted to the problem better’. 
Several supervisors would have liked to 
learn about the company’s long-range ex- 
pansion possibilities, along with reasons 
why the refinery could not do certain things 
or why they are done so slowly. Another 
claimed that he had to supply answers to 
questions without having enough informa- 
tion to know what the problem was all 
about. In short, the supervisors were com- 
plaining about the same thing that the 
foremen were—namely, failure of top man- 
agement to delegate authority downward. 

There is much literature pointing to the 
foreman as a marginal person in industry 
today. The main trouble is that top manage- 


ment fails to delegate enough authority to 
make foremen feel that they are a part of 
management's team. I believe that inter- 
mediate supervisors often feel marginal for 
the same reason. Failure to delegate au- 
thority at the refinery certainly frustrated 
one group as much as the other. 

I suspect that if top management is 
autocratic, frustration will be felt equally 
by first line foremen and by intermediate 
supervisors. Sometimes, of course, it is pos- 
sible that intermediate supervisors may act 
as a buffer against top management dicta- 
torialness, or that intermediate supervisors 
will be autocratic even though top manage- 
ment is not. But probably it is more typical 
for supervisors to reflect the type of super- 
vision which they get from their superiors. 
Other case studies will be needed, of course, 
to determine whether the pattern observed 
at the refinery holds true elsewhere. 





Do Your Employees 
Balk at 
Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘“School-at- 
Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 
most promising solution. 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par- ; 

ents can give their children a modern, 

American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available. 
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100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today. 
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THE ARBITRATOR'S DECISION IN “CASE 14” 


NUMBER Of readers in recent issues have 

given their “‘decisions’’ in Case 14; 
we now present the actual arbitrator's real- 
life decision. It may be recalled that Case 14 
was quoted in our March number from 
Florence Peterson's book Personnel Case 
Studies, published by Harper. 

The incident that was arbitrated con- 
cerned William Temple, who for 11 years 
had worked satisfactorily on several ma- 
chining operations for a tractor company. 
Production changes caused his transfer from 
Foreman Smith's department to Foreman 
Lawson's. Temple liked neither his new 
work nor his new foreman. His production 
fell off. He requested a number of times to be 
transferred back to Smith's department, but 
was told by Lawson and the General 
Foreman, Brown, that he was laying down 
on the job in order to secure a transfer. He 
would not be given a transfer, they said, 
until his production improved. Smith was 
willing to take Temple back, but Lawson 
maintained that Temple must earn his trans- 
fer by bringing up his production to stand- 
ard on his present job. 

Finally Brown and Lawson told Temple 
that he would have to improve or he would 
be dismissed. “‘At that point, Brown said 
that Temple ‘blew up’ and cursed Lawson, 
who then discharged Temple for failure 
to cooperate with supervision and to 
maintain production. Temple took his case 
to his union, which asked that the matter 
be arbitrated. . . ."’ The book gives a page 
or so of testimony and discussion, and fol- 
lows with the arbitrator's decision: 

“Under some circumstances the com- 
pany's policy on transfers is reasonable. In 


this case, the facts show that Foreman 
Brown and Foreman Lawson acted in an 
arbitrary manner. They placed their judg- 
ment above that of such other supervisors 
as Smith and Gilman [General Superin- 
tendant of the parts department where 
Temple had once worked] who had had 
longer acquaintanceship with Temple's 
work. 

‘““A job was available in Smith's de- 
partment and he was willing to accept 
Temple. Under these circumstances it 
would have been more reasonable for Brown 
to have consented to the transfer rather 
than to deny Temple the right to work ona 
job for which he was qualified. 

“By denying Temple's right to a trans- 
fer, the company also denied him the right 
to show whether or not he could justify his 
continued employment on another job. 
When this right was denied, even after 
Temple had requested a transfer to a job 
which was available to him, it can only be 
held that the company assumed an arbitrary 
and unjustifiable and wrongful position. 
For these reasons, it must be held that the 
company unjustly dealt with Temple and 
wrongfully discharged him from his job as 
radial drill operator. 

‘For this reason, no grounds can be 
found for denying Temple full reinstate- 
ment in his former job. He is also entitled to 
pay for time lost, less such amounts as he 
may have received from unemployment 
compensation and earnings on other jobs, 
between his dismissal and reinstatement.”’ 

It is interesting to note that almost all 
of our correspondents agreed practically 
100% with the arbitrator's findings. 


PERIODICALS—TO BIND OR NOT TO BIND? 


ee very retentive company librarians 
among our readers will recall an article 
on ‘‘The Personnel Function of a Company 


Library’’ in our June 1954 issue. It was 
written by John Hennig, Librarian for the 
Electricity Supply Board in Dublin, Ireland. 
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One of Dr. Hennig's assertions was that for 
company libraries ‘‘it is nonsense to bind 
periodicals for storing’’: he gave reasons. 
Two readers were quoted in rebuttal to that 
statement in our October 1954 and February 
1955 issues. Dr. Hennig now writes: 


I am grateful to Messrs. Sass and Bruce for 
their attack upon my ‘‘dogmatic statement’ 
that in an industrial library periodicals should 
not be bound. To many of your readers, this 
controversy may seem trivial. Its financial im- 
portance to what I may describe as an average 
industrial librarian may be gauged from the 
fact that nine-tenths of the holdings of my 
library consist of periodicals, and that we regu- 
larly receive more than two hundred periodicals. 

The arguments advanced by Messrs. Sass 
and Bruce are that unbound issues are (1) easily 
misplaced or *‘ pinched’’ and (2) subject to ex- 
cessive wear. In my opinion, these arguments 
illustrate the difference in outlook between 
traditional (or academic) and industrial librar- 
ianship 

If an industrial librarian complains that 
individual issues are misplaced, his receipt-check 
system is inadequate. If individual items are, as 
we say in Ireland, ‘* pinched on him’’, he has not 
made satisfactory provisions for supplying 
copies for retention by technicians in their sub- 
ject-files. Of most periodicals kept in an 
industrial library, copies retained or dilapidated 
can be replaced without excessive difficulty 
or cost. 

The cost of such replacements will in any 
case be far below the expenses involved, directly 
and indirectly, by binding. In my article I men- 
tioned only one reason which speaks against the 
binding of periodicals in an industrial library, 
namely that almost invariably individual back- 
copies are required for spot-reference rather than 
complete volumes for perusal, and that with 
bound volumes the cost and labor of transport, 
not to speak of mailing, becomes exorbitant. 
Any one who had to borrow a back volume of, 
say, The Engineer from a library in another city 
and had to send it to a reader in an outlying 
station will see my point. 

It may be argued that in such cases a photo- 
stat should be obtained. However, it is not al- 
ways possible to identify an item required as 
exactly as is required for ordering a photostat. 


Moreover, many periodicals have been bound so 
that the inside margins cannot be photostated. 

If I had foreseen the formidable opposition 
to my by-the-way point, I should have advanced 
more striking arguments. The topicality life of 
most technical periodicals extends only over a 
few years. In these countries at least, binding 
takes several weeks or even months. To prevent 
misplacement and wear, therefore, the librarian 
will have to withdraw periodicals from use for 
a substantial part of their topicality period. 

My main reason for describing the whole- 
sale binding of periodicals as unsuitable for 
industrial libraries, however, is that it is expres- 
sive of a wrong attitude with regard to the 
readers, and this is a point where PJ should 
promote better understanding of industrial 
librarianship. 

In any active industrial library, very often 
different items in one and the same volume of an 
important back-set will be required at the same 
time by several readers. I am at present serving 
a couple of hundred electrical engineers. Of each 
volume of the publications of AIRE and IEE for 
the last ten years at the moment more than one 
issue is out on loan. If these volumes had been 
bound, about 60% of these requests could not 
have been met, because in most of these cases 
(as usual in an industrial liberary) the informa- 
tion is required now rather than in three or four 
weeks. 

In contrast to the traditional library, the 
average industrial library has no reading-room, 
but lends its holdings to readers for perusal in 
their offices and, within reasonable limits, at a 
time when it suits them in connection with their 
other work. The readers of industrial libraries 
have other, and mostly more important, things 
to do than to read. The industrial librarian 
must not force upon them standards which may 
be suitable for academic libraries. Thus, if a 
bound volume is out for, say, a fortnight (in my 
experience, the minimum time-limit for a back- 
issue), all other items in that volume are un- 
available to other readers, and also the librarian 
himself in his research. 

Industrial librarianship only begins to come 
into its own. One of its features is the need for 
flexibility and adaptability Only by realiz- 
ing the multiplicity and novelty of problems in 
this field can industrial librarianship attain to 
its proper status. 





BOOKS 


Human Rexations in SMAut Inpustry. By 
John Perry. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1954. 313 pages. $4. 


“The purpose of this book’’, says the 
preface, ‘‘is to help the head of a small 
(which means ‘not large’) business under- 
stand and meet some of the human relations 
problems that arise.’ The appeal to the 
small business head is probably justifiable, 
since much of the current literature is about 
large organizations and their problems. The 
tone of the book is distinctly ‘‘small 
business’ ’. 

In Chapter 2 the author points out that 
the repercussions of human conflict and dis- 
harmony pulsate through a greater part of 
the small organization than they do in a 
large one. Furthermore, the problems are 
more personal, and more known by inter- 
ested and disinterested people. Says Mr. 
Perry: ‘Size is more than numbers. A small 
company is not a miniature version of a 
large one, but a quite different kind of social 
organization with different patterns of rela- 
tionships. One can not take the experiences 
of large firms, divide by ten or fifty, and 
apply the lessons to a small firm. Indeed, 
many of the human problems of a large 
firm are caused by largeness; those of a small 
firm may be caused by smallness.”’ 

This statement makes sense. Likewise, 
Mr. Perry's handling of the chapters on The 
Company Group, Communication, The 
Meaning of Conflict, Attitudes of Manage- 
ment, Planning the Organization, are de- 
scriptive and useful discussions of those 
human relations activities and problems. In 
addition, his use of the ‘‘what they say”’ 
device, referring to the conversation in 
groups of two or more people about human 
relations activities and problems, is quite 
effective. 


In this reviewer's opinion, the book 
might benefit from being retitled Human 
Relations in Small Groups. The problems and 
the ‘‘what they say’’ discussions are typical 
of small group problems and discussions 
which may occur in both large and small 
firms. Many of the chapters allude to prob- 
lems and ideas that are found in other books 
that do not restrict their titles to either 
large or small firms. A second point is that 
the author might attempt to identify which 
problems in human relations are unique to 
small firms. 

The title of the book is perhaps mis- 
leading. Even so, if small business heads are 
induced to read about human relations 
where before they were convinced that only 
large organizations have real human rela- 
tions problems, the book will have con- 
siderable value. 

EuGEng EMERSON JENNINGS 
Associate Professor of Management 
Michigan State University 


Front Line Cost ApMINIsTRATION. By W. 
C. Cooling. Conover-Mast Publications, 
Inc. New York. 259 pages. $5.00. 


This practical book is well written, 
concrete, specific, and tested. It makes useful 
reading for any foreman, anyone in person- 
nel work, any other management member. 
It can be used as a text for a management 
seminar. The appendix contains an outline 
for such a program. It makes an excellent 
guide for conference leaders, and is a good 
source book for ready reference. The index 
makes it easy to consult on specific prob- 
lems. The book is illustrated with pictures 
of workers demonstrating improved work 
methods, and with various forms to im- 
plement methods changes, production 
standards and so on. 
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Mr. Cooling points out that there are 
no customers for a company which hasn't 
kept costs down and quality up. Without 
customers, a company cannot afford to 
produce. Work simplification at each work- 
bench, technological advances in the field 
of material design, product design and ma- 
terials—these are the means modern 
management uses to increase productivity. 

It is a fine thing, says Mr. Cooling, to 
have a competent staff of Industrial Rela- 
tions diplomats, a highly skilled staff of 
Industrial Engineers, and an ingenious staff 
of Manufacturing Engineers, but their 
proposals are worthless unless they are 
placed in an operation, properly adminis- 
tered, and constantly maintained. In other 
words, the final success or failure of all this 
top management effort is up to the foreman. 
The foreman must be trained in this job as 
the key man for increasing productivity. He 
must know more than the simple funda- 
mentals of all the staff work. 

Mr. Cooling’s book gives a clear ex- 
planation and detailed directions for carry- 
ing out this idea. He discusses production 
standards, incentives, design and materials, 
job evaluation, operating reports, and train- 
ing, which he says is nothing more than 
passing on information to people and get- 
ting them to use it. Informal methods 
create relationships which help make the 
person willing to accept the information 
and use it, establishing the foreman’s po- 
sition in management beyond all doubt, and 
helping him perform his job of front-line 
cost administrator. 

The author is manager of the methods 
and standards department of the Inter- 
national Resistance Company, Philadelphia. 


Dorotuy BonNNELL 


Tue Orrice Encycioprpia. Edited by N. H. 
and S. K. Mager. Pocket Books, Inc., 
New York, 1955. 501 pages. Paper covered. 


In the foreword, this is claimed to be 


“the first complete book of its kind! Here 
...are the accepted procedures and cus- 
toms—the answers to the common questions 
that arise in . . . a busy office. For example: 
‘How do I compute interest? Commissions? 
Discounts? What are the advantages of 
one filing system over another? How can a 
mailroom save money? What is machine 
shorthand? When do I use a semicolon?’’ 
I always have a heap of fun with a 
book like this—and spend far too much 
time at it. I enjoyed the chapter on using 
English correctly, which consists mainly 
of words which are ‘‘widely confused, 
misused, misunderstood or misspelled’’. 
For example, discreet and discrete; entomology 
and etymology. I also learned the difference 
between calendar and colander. The book 
defines calendar as a list of dates, and says 
‘He checked his calendar to see if he could 
go’’. The éf seems to me questionable. And 
does a calendar indicate can and can'#? 


Seriously, if you have people who need 
such a book, this is a good one. 


Harrison TERRELL 


P.J. “Conscientious 
and Reliable’ 


A certain degree of modesty (and con- 
sideration for our readers!) keeps us from 
quoting all the nice things said to and 
about us by the customers. However, 
sometimes our resistance is low, as in this 
instance. J. G. Hall of Albers Milling Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, some time back asked 
permission to excerpt one of our articles 
for the company’s supervisors, then said: 
‘As a regular subscriber we wish to ex- 
tend to you our appreciation, and let you 
know that we look forward to our monthly 
Journal. We feel that it is a most conscien- 
tious and reliable reporter of developments 
and trends in the personnel and industrial 
relations field."” Thank you, Mr. Hall. 





Personnel Research 


Aptitupg, ACHIEVEMENT, INTEREST, AND 
Pzrsonaity Tests: A Lonerrupinat Com- 
PARISON. By Ralph F. Berdie, University 
of Minnesota. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 39, No. 2, April, 1955, 103- 
114. 

In the fall of 1939 slightly over a 
thousand entering freshman men and 
women at the University of Minnesota were 
given a comprehensive battery of tests 
which included the Thurstone Primary 
Mental Abilities Test, Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, Minnesota Personality In- 
ventory, and several Cooperative Achieve- 
ment Tests. The rich variety of test informa- 
tion on such a large number of entering 
students suggested that a longitudinal 
study would be valuable, and in 1949 a 
follow-up study was initiated. Because of 
the difficulties involved, no attempt was 
made to follow up students other than those 
who obtained degrees from the University 
of Minnesota prior to 1949. 

Of the 554 men tested in 1939, 219 
obtained degrees from Minnesota; and of 
the 547 women tested, 252 obtained degrees. 
Detailed tables are given showing means 
and standard deviations on the tests taken 
as freshmen for ten different curricular 
groups (five for women and five for men). 
Vocational advisers will be interested to 
study the test profiles which are given for 
the different curricular groups. 

The effectiveness of these tests in pre- 
dicting grades in college was studied and 
the results were not impressive. In verbal 
courses, the Cooperative English test was 
the best test predictor of grades, followed 
closely by the ACE test. But in general, 
high school percentile rank was a better 
predictor for college grades in each of the 
course areas. 

Tests given to a group of entering col- 
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lege freshmen bear a substantial relationship 
to the future careers of these college stu- 
dents. The results of this study leave little 
question that vocational interest tests 
differentiate better among curricular groups 
than do other kinds of tests. The author 
stresses the need for the measurement of 
interests in counseling. College success as 
measured by the attainment of degrees seems 
to depend more upon motivations and in- 
terests than upon special abilities. 


Tue Legapersnip IpgotoGy oF AIRCRAFT 
Commanpvers. By Andrew W. Halpin, 
Ohio State University. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 2, April 
1955, 82-84. 


This is a study of the relationship be- 
tween aircraft commanders’ ideas of how 
they should behave as leaders and their 
crews’ perception of how they do behave. 
The two aspects of leadership which were 
studied were Initiating Structure and Con- 
sideration. Initiating Structure refers to the 
leader’s behavior in organizing, communi- 
cating and getting the job done. Consideration 
deals with good human relations and 
indicates friendship, mutual trust and re- 
spect. 

A Leader Behavior Description Ques- 
tionnaire was used which contained 15 
items on each of the aspects of leadership. 
1103 crew members filled out these ques- 
tionnaires for 132 commanders. This gave 
about 8 descriptions for each commander. 
The 132 commanders then answered the 
questionnaire but with different instruc- 
tions. They indicated how they believed 
they should behave as leaders, not neces- 
sarily how they thought they did behave. 

The aircraft commanders clearly recog- 
nize the desirability of scoring high on both 
dimensions of leader behavior. But the rela- 
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tionship between the commanders’ state- 
ments of how they should behave and their 
behavior as described by their crews is 
negligible. In the area which deals with 
the achievement of some specific group goal 
the correlation does not differ significantly 
from zero. In the area which deals with the 
maintenance or strengthening of the group 


itself there is only a low degree of associa- 
tion. 

‘On the basis of these findings, those 
engaged in leadership training programs 
should be especially wary about accepting 
trainees’ statements of how they should be- 
have as evidence of any parallel changes in 
their behavior.” 


Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, has elected new 
officers. Harold Barker is the president; 
Henry Jobelius, vice president; Charles 
Heeter, secretary; and Walter Diener treas- 
urer. The association sets aside one meeting 
each year for a general discussion of ob- 
jectives. The News Bulletin publishes a brief 
biography of the APA ‘‘Man of the Month”’ 
which helps members to know each other 
better. A directory of the principal manu- 
facturers of Appleton has been sent to 
members as a service of the association. A 
recent bulletin calls attention to the fact 
that a bill had been introduced in the state 
legislature which would permit an or- 
ganization such as the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers Association to arrange group life 
insurance protection for supervisory and 
executive employees in manufacturing 
plants. 





Tue Torepo PrersonNEL MANAGERS’ 
AssociaTION used an unusual combination 
at the May meeting. The evening began 
with a discussion period at five. The sub- 
ject was developing plant morale, and the 
leader was James K. Leahy, assistant plant 
manager, E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
Toledo. Dinner followed the discussion, and 
then there was an address at 7:45 on com- 


munications. John Russell, president, In- 
dustrial Economics Research Foundation, 
Deep River, Connecticut, was the speaker. 
Association members went to the University 
of Toledo for another meeting, to hear 
about the impending shortage of creative 
manpower and its implications to educa- 
tion. There was a discussion of Toledo's 
fair employment practice ordinance, and a 
speech by Dr. Arthur Fleming, director, 
United States Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. ; 





Tue CoLiteGe AND University Pgrson- 
NEL AssociaTION has a six-page folder ex- 
plaining its objectives and describing its 
services. The association was formally 
organized in 1948. The purpose of the associ- 
ation is to encourage cooperation among 
college and university personnel representa- 
tives for the exchange of information on the 
problems of personnel administration; in- 
creased promotion of research; and dis- 
semination of information. The group holds 
an annual conference and promotes regional 
meetings. A monthly newsletter is pub- 
lished by the vice president in charge of 
programs and publicity. This is a twelve- 
page publication which gives detailed re- 
ports of conferences and carries articles on 
important new developments in personnel. 
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Special research projects and surveys 
are carried out under the direction of the 
vice president for research. Timely surveys 
are conducted almost every month at the 
requests of members. The office of the execu- 
tive secretary offers many services to the 
association and its members. The secretary 
keeps membership records, collects dues, 
supplies survey materials, keeps files, acts as 
a placement agent. 

Membership is limited to those who 
have responsibility for, or are directly 
engaged in, personnel activities in colleges 
and universities. Organization member- 
ships, ($15.00 per year) are available to any 
institution of higher education which is 
interested in promoting improved personnel 
practices. An organization member may 
designate three individual representatives. 
Regular memberships are $5.00 a year and 
are available to any officer or staff member 
of an institution of higher learning who has 
responsibility for, or is directly engaged in, 
personnel activities involving employer- 
employee relations. Further information 
may be obtained from Donald E. Dickason, 
executive secretary, at the permanent office 
of the association, 809 South Wright Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 





Tue WasHINGTON PgRsoNNEL AssoclI- 
ation, Washington, D. C. gets out a six- 
page bulletin with an unusual variety of 
information. News about the companies 
represented in the group is of interest, and 
a sizable column tells about the activities of 
members connected with their work. This 
broad coverage is made possible by the 
efforts of a staff of nine, plus an advisor and 
editor. Items tell of a member who conducts 
classes on Saturday mornings for June high 
school graduates interested in banking as a 
career. He reports the project a good re- 
cruitment tool. Another member completed 
a course in public speaking. A panel of 
members appeared at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, and 
another panel of members before the associ- 


ation. This kind of information not only 
helps members to know each other, but is a 
source of ideas, and should even stimulate 
further activity. 





Tue Ontario Socizty or TraIninc 
Directors heard John Carson, manager of 
employee relations, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, at their 
final meeting for the year. He spoke on 
manpower planning and development. The 
group will hold a one-day conference at 
the University of Toronto, September 15th. 
A panel discussion led by three past-presi- 
dents of the organization was a feature of 
the tenth anniversary program. The subject 
Was tfaining’s past, present and future. 
William Clark, training director, The 
Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., started the discus- 
sion with a long view of training. He re- 
called that only 10 years ago the Ontario 
Industrial Trainers Association, as the 
OSTD was then known, came into being as 
the result of the enthusiasm of many people 
who had acquired their first real taste of 
training during the government-sponsored 
War Emergency Training Program. During 
the post-war period training declined. 
During the past five years there has been a 
turn for the better due to the large increase 
in wage costs, industrial expansion, short- 
age of technical and supervisory personnel, 
a new type of worker, with a new outlook. 

William Young of Canadian Johns- 
Manville Co. Ltd., carried on the discus- 
sion with a look at training in his own 
company. The toughest and most important 
part of any training job is the follow-up. A 
quarterly production meeting for foremen 
and group leaders helped solve the prob- 
lem. Chairmanship is rotated among fore- 
men and group leaders and every foreman at 
every mecting is given a specific assignment 
to handle and present himself at the next 
meeting. The subjects aren't closely related 
to the foremen’s usual responsibilities and 
instead of resenting the extra work load, 
time is willingly given. These meetings pro- 
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vide more effective follow-up than con- 
ferences of the classroom type. The phi- 
losophy behind the training programs at 
Canadian Johns-Manville is ‘‘with a little 
help they'll help themselves.”’ 

Jack Sukloff, manager of employee- 
community relations, Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd., caught the attention of 
the audience by saying, ‘Being a practical 
business man, I thought I could best serve 
this group by saving each of you about 
$50.00. That is a conservative estimate of 
what it has cost the C.G.E. in the mistakes 
I have made before arriving at the following 
basic conclusions: training is a philosophi- 
cal matter rather than a development of 
motor skills; win your spurs on direct, 
simple problems; one of the most economi- 
cal and effective programs for developing 
and broadening attitudes is guided reading; 
training can be overdone and can create a 
form of pressure all its own.”’ 





Tue Crvit Service AsseMBiy or UNITED 
States AND Canapa has published four 
personnel reports. Regulating Political Ac- 
tivities of Public Employees, by Richard 
Christopherson, assistant chief of classifi- 
cation and pay, Philadelphia personnel de- 
partment, analyzes the practices of 88 cities 
and 14 states. Administrative Control of Sick 


Leave is by Raymond Krah, personnel di- 
rector, San Diego, California. The report 
contains a step-by-step explanation of how 
to set up a record system, explain the ob- 
jectives of the program, vest department 
heads with responsibility, analyze records, 
and take administrative action. Lew Fay 
assistant personnel director, San Diego, and 
Gordon W. Peterson, personnel director, 
San Diego county, are the authors of 
Medical Examinations for Public Employees. 
The book is divided into two sections. The 
first, why have a medical program, explains 
that a prograra must be tailor made, tells 
how to dovetail a program with other 
policies, and shows how a medical program 
can pay for itself. The second section points 
out that a personnel department should be 
responsible for administration, shows that 
standards by broad job groups are easier to 
administer, and reminds readers that the 
program must be explained to employees 
and public. Fringe Benefits for Salaried Em- 
ployees in Government and Industry, by Edith 
B. Kidney, compares the programs of in- 
dustry and government on a benefit-by 
benefit basis. The price for each report is 
$1.50 for members, $2.00 for non-members. 
Reports my be ordered from Civil Service 
Assembly, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





PERSONNEL SERVICES AND EMPLOYEE 
Morate were described by Mrs. Gladys D. 
Meyer at the opening session of the fifth 
annual conference of the International As- 
sociation of Personnel Women. The conference 
was held in St. Louis April 21-23. Returning 
delegates report lively meetings and warm 
hospitality. Mrs. Meyer, who is manager, 
personnel services division, White-Rodgers 
Electric Company, St. Louis, said that the 
administration of a service program as- 
sumes control by the personnel department, 
assumes an attitude toward the importance 


of services; requires records and a periodical 
review of progress. Cooperation of groups 
outside of the personnel department is 
essential to success. Joseph F. Holland, 
general counsel, Pevely Dairy Company, 
St. Louis, discussed the importance of 
personnel workers as contributors to labor- 
management understanding. He emphasized 
the need for a high order of human relations 
practice in personnel work. Robert A. 
Drohlich, manager, South Central Region, 
National Association of Manufacturers, St. 
Louis, discussed the impact of the guaran- 
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teed annual wage and automation on job 
security. Job security must be compatible 
with progress. He pointed out that the 
basis of human relations is understanding. 
When we have poor public relations com- 
munications may be at fault rather than 
lack of understanding. 





BaLaNcep EmpnHasis IN PERsONNEL 
Work was the aim of the thirteenth annual 
personnel conference of the Personnel Associ- 
ation of Toronto, held in Toronto, April 
21-22. The economic scene for the next year 
was pictured by O. J. Firestone, economic 
adviser to the department of trade and com- 
merce. L. A. Forsyth, president of the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd., dealt 
with the basic sources of energy in industry. 
Ben Lindberg warned of some of the nos- 
trums and quackeries that pass for training 
programs in industry, and suggested ways 
to train. He is currently at Harvard, will 
become director of the school of commerce 
at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, in 
September. Psychosomatic problems in in- 
dustry were outlined by Dr. Flanders 
Dunbar, world-famed psychiatrist. Other 
speakers were Victor Riesel, whose column 
on labor appears in 187 US newspapers; 
Claude Jodoin, president of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada; Jules J. Justin, 
an arbitrator and industrial relations con- 
sultant; and Perrin Stryker, an editor of 
Fortune Magazine. 





PLANNING FOR CHANGE, in markets, 
methods, population, personnel was the 
theme of the American Management Associ- 
ation's top management conference held in New 
York May 23-25. About 1,000 representa- 
tives of business top management from all 
parts of the country heard industrialists and 
management specialists suggest ways of 
keeping the company competitive and 
adaptable to changing patterns. John R. 
Dunning, dean of faculty, school of engi- 
neering, Columbia University, New York, 
pointed out the direction of the technologi- 


cal revolution and suggested ways of taking 
advantage of new innovations. A progress 
report on automatic production was pre- 
sented at the opening session by Robert T. 
Collins, general sales manager, New De- 
parture Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Bristol, Connecticut. The impact of 
automation on the company organization 
structure was described by Charles E. 
Knight, plant engineer, Plastics Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The electronic computer and 
its application was described by Jay For- 
rester, director, Digital Computer Labora- 
tory, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Lexington, Massachusetts. Among 
other important speakers at the conference 
were A. A. Berle, professor of law, Co- 
Jumbia University; Rensis Likert, director, 
Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan; and John Markle II, vice presi- 
sent, personnel, Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania. 





Tue INcrEAsSINGLY CoMPETITIVE Po- 
SITION OF CANADA’s Export Market and the 
need for skilled workers in Canadian in- 
dustry emphasizes the importance of the 
ninth annual conference of the Canadian 
Industrial Trainers’ Association, held in 
Montreal April 21-22. The keynote address 
was given by D. W. Ferrier, vice president 
in charge of personnel for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada. He talked about 
management's interest in training. Major 
Gladstone Murray of Toronto spoke on our 
free enterprise system of business. Mayor 
Jean Drapeau of Montreal and Mayor 
Horace Boivin of Granby attended the 
opening ceremonies and addressed the con- 
ference, which brought together industrial 
trainers and personnel supervisors from 
many cities in Canada and the United 
States. The conference aimed at fostering 
constructive ideas and discussions on 
modern industrial training problems. By 
bringing together training directors, person- 
nel managers, plant superintendents and 
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other company executives the conference per- 
formed a real service to Canadian industry. 





Tue Soctat AND Economic AsPECTs OF 
AUTOMATION were described by Paul W. 
Cook, Jr., at the twenty-first annual mid- 
west conference on industrial relations, held May 
20 at the University of Chicago. Mr. Cook 
is assistant professor, business economics, 
the school of business, the University of 
Chicago. Lee C. Shaw, attorney, talked 
about the industrial relations aspects of 
automation. The marginal worker: nature, 
extent, and constructive lines of action, was 
the topic chosen by Carroll L. Shartle, 
professor of psychology and executive di- 
rector, personnel research board, Ohio State 
University. There were four discussion 
groups working on: applications of psy- 
chology in business and industry; policy 
and administrative problems in health and 
hospitalization programs; looking ahead at 
factors affecting tomorrow's employee rela- 
tions; and the impact of wage incentives on 
productivity of employees. 





Tue Seconp ANNUAL TRAINING Di- 
rectors INstiTuTE was held August 7-20 at 
Eagle River, Wisconsin. It was sponsored 
by the American Society of Training Directors. 
The Institute offered units I, II, III and IV 
of the three-year ASTD Institute for Train- 
ing Directors. Training directors may com- 
plete the 6-unit course in three successive 
years by taking two units (2 weeks) training 
each year. Outstanding directors of training 
led conferences to develop desirable skills, 
knowledge and attitudes among people 
designated to carry on business or industrial 
training at all levels. The Institute provided 
training for experienced as well as new 
training directors. 





Tue Scnoot Bett Rincs tats SUMMER 
for about 600 business executives who will 
attend summer school on the campus of 
Colgate University at Hamilton, N. Y. On 
July 6 the American Management Association 


inaugurates its first summer program of - 
educational meetings for management. The 
1955 summer program includes both estab- 
lished AMA courses and seminars and the 
initial sessions of several new ones. A 
three-week marketing-management course 
deals with the principles, philosophies, and 
skills of management as applied specifically 
to marketing. A five-day course in cost re- 
duction for supervisory management is to be 
given. There will be a one-week management 
course for presidents. Lawrence A. Appley, 
president of the association, will lead the 
presidents’ round table, a one-week par- 
ticipating discussion group in the problems 
of top management. Special programs were 
organized by the AMA staff in cooperation 
with certain companies desiring periodic 
meetings of groups of their executives for 
review and discussion of their own manage- 
ment problems. All sessions were scheduled 
to be held on the Colgate campus from July 
6 through August 31. Meetings will be in 
the classrooms and participants housed in 
college residence halls. The American 
Management Association has its head- 
quarters at 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 





Tue New York Strate Scuoot or In- 
DUSTRIAL AND Lazor Rexations at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., sponsored the 
fifth annual institute for training special- 
ists, June 6-10. Workshops emphasized the 
day-to-day responsibilities and problems 
involved in setting up and operating train- 
ing programs. General sessions highlighted 
broader considerations affecting the purpose 
and organization of training in industry. 

The school also offered a sequence of 
nine independent, non-credit one-week 
seminars and workshops during the sum- 
mer. Subjects were: problem solving con- 
ferences; employment stabilization issues; 
developing human relations training ma- 
terials; health, welfare, and pension plans; 
in-plant communications; community rela- 
tions for business and industry; personnel 
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selection and placement; organizational uses 
of effective talking and listening; improving 
the appraisal and development of super- 
visors. 

A program of six-week credit courses 
was also available. Offered were: personnel 


Looking Over the 


administration; survey of industrial and 
labor relations; collective bargaining; eco- 
nomics of the labor market; supervision of 
personnel; social and labor legislation; 
training in industry; industrial education; 
methods and materials and adult education. 


Employee Magazines 





CoMPANION Pictures OF EMPLOYEES AT 
Work AND ON THEIR Favorite VACATION 
illustrate a piece in the May Cincinnati 
Telephone Bulletin. ‘‘Tops in Travel”’ uses the 
vacation theme to picture a half-dozen 
employees in eye-catching poses. The brief 
captions for the pictures describe the em- 
ployee, his work, and his favorite vacation. 
Another good way to picture readers is 
used in the same issue: showing people 
using the correct equipment for their 
favorite sports. Title of this article is, 
“Equipment Can Help Your Game."’ Each 
picture and its text points up practical tips. 





Sxin Divino ror Tomorrow's O1x is 
the title of the lead article in the Spring 
issue of The Flying Red Horse, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. The article is amply 
illustrated with photographs, some of them 
taken under water. Five geologists from the 
company’s Field Research Laboratories in 
Dallas make up a team conducting a long- 
term study of recent sediments . . . “‘recent”’ 
being 20,000 years or so to a scientist. By 
studying the way these sediments behave, 
they hope to learn more about how oil- 
bearing sediments acted in ancient times. 
Equipped with aqualungs, goggles and 
flippers they are taking a face-to-face look 
at the bottom of the sea. The story of their 
work and adventures and discoveries makes 
reading that’s pretty sure to get read. 
Mellor A. Jones is the managing editor of 
The Flying Red Horse, which is published 
from 26 Broadway, New York 4. 





How-to-Writs aN Articze for publica- 


tion is explained clearly in an article ‘‘Sub- 
mitted for Publication’’ which appeared in 
the May Monthly Newsletter of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department. The 
very helpful suggestions should bring forth 
a wealth of well-prepared material for the 
enrichment of future issues. Would-be 
authors are advised to find the unusual to 
write about. They are told how to write an 
arresting ‘‘lead,’’ and examples are given. 
They are shown how to write a strong con- 
clusion, reminded to include plenty of 
names, use the third person, type double- 
spaced on one side of a sheet of paper. A 
page of drawings illustrates the difference 
between good and bad pictures. At least 8 
and preferably 10 to x5 pictures should be 
submitted with the article. Glossy, 8-10 
inch prints are preferred. Pictures should be 
natural and unposed. They should illustrate 
an actual job being done and have some 
animation. Proper captioning is also ex- 
plained. CDR John R. Gast, SC USNR, is 
the editor of the Newsletter. 





A Hicn Scnoot Teacher Wrote a 
Letrer on SociatisM which the editor of 
the Hammermill Bond used as an editorial in 
the May number. The editor explained that 
‘“‘Hammermill having played host earlier 
this month to 100 local teachers on Business- 
Industry-Education Day, it seems doubly 
appropriate that our editorial this month 
should be a letter written by a public high 
school teacher. After reading this letter, we 
think you will agree that here is a lesson in 
socialism that really rings the bell!’ The 
teacher, Thomas J. Shelly, who teaches 
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economics and history, says that he illus- 
trates the fallacy in the socialist-communist 
idea of taking from each according to his 
ability and giving to each according to his 
need, by showing how it would work if 
applied to students’ grades. When one of the 
brighter or harder-working pupils makes a 
grade of 95 on a test, he suggests that 20 
points be taken away and given toa student 
who has made only 55. Thus each would 
contribute according to his ability, and 
since both would have a passing mark, 
each would receive according to his need. 
After other grades are juggled in a similar 
way the result is a common-ownership 
grade of about 78. The effect of the pro- 
cedure would be that the highly productive 
pupils would lose the incentive to work, the 
less productive ones would be relieved of 
the necessity to produce. When this hap- 
pened the only solution would be for the 
authority to introduce a system of forced 
labor. The demonstration is concluded with 
a discussion of the ideas of freedom and com- 
petitive enterprise—the market economy— 
where each person has freedom of choice, 
and is responsible for his own decisions and 
welfare. John H. Arnold is the editor of the 
Hammermill Bond, published in Erie, Pa. 





Trans Woritp ArrRuines publishes a 
weekly, The Skyliner. Ben Nicks is the edi- 
tor. Art Clayton is the manager of em- 
ployee publications. The editorial offices 
are at the airport in Kansas City, Mo. The 
large four-page news sheet has an insert 
sheet of pictures. One side of this page in a 
recent issue shows the staff and offices in 
Athens, Greece. A good version of the 
suggestion box is a listing in the news 
sheet of problems that need solving in 
connection with certain machines or opera- 
tions. A simple listing reads: Fabric Shop. 
Green Plastovin—Part No. 53-0339. Used 
on all aircraft (Dado panels, lavatory 
doors, bulkhead and coat compartment 
doors). Yearly expenditure: $2,100. Prob- 
lem: becomes scuffed, abraded, and torn 


during service, presenting an unsightly 
appearance. Employees are invited to sub- 
mit ideas about solving these problems. 





Simpson Loccinc Company's publicity 
director, Dave James, has given us more 
details about the company magazine, the 
Simpson Lookout, which we mentioned a 
while ago. The company, located in 
Shelton, Washington, consists of logging, 
sawmill, plywood, insulating board, and 
door plants. The magazine serves all em- 
ployees in California and Washington, as 
well as some 3000 customers. The staff con- 
sists of Mr. James as editor, and representa~ 
tives in each of the three divisions, who 
assist in story suggestions and in some 
writing in each issue. Most of the ideas for 
stories come from circulating among em- 
ployees and from discussions with the plant 
managers about their projects. The most 
successful material is that dealing with the 
activities of employees on the job, retire- 
ments and anniversaries. There is also a 
good response to explanatioas of processes, 
although these features are hard to do 
because the company makes such a variety 
of products. 

“We do not make any great effort to 
sell management on our house magazine,”’ 
says Mr. James. ‘We feel that its monthly 
reporting of the affairs of the company is 
well accepted, and management has indi- 
cated at all times that they feel the need 
for a house magazine, and we have been led 
to believe our job is meeting the bill.’’ The 
magazine was started in 1947 when the 
company had a payroll of about 2400 people 
in a concentrated area. At that time it was 
possible to run quite a bit of personal in- 
formation about the people, because there 
was considerable acquaintanceship among 
them. The plants are all in small towns and 
everybody in a small town has some idea of 
who his fellow citizens are. As the com- 
pany expanded, the personal touch was 
harder to maintain, so the emphasis has 
been put on stories of general interest. 
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BerkeLtey Division or Beckman IN 
STRUMENTS, INc., has sent us a copy of their 
neat little magazine, Berkeley LEditorials, 
Personalities and Unusual Topics. The loca- 
tion of the company is not given, but I 
suppose it’s Berkeley, California. There are 
twenty-four half-size pages, and the maga- 
zine is mimeographed in part. The work is 
clear and clean. There are a number of very 
amusing cartoons, and a few pictures. The 
editor is Marion Serianni. 





ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 
Center gets out High Mach. This small 
magazine is in offset and uses a semi-sepia 
tone. This is a new house organ, which 
plans to chronicle the growth, develop- 
ment and progress of the company. The 
firm is located at Tullahoma, Tennesee. 
Jack Jones is the editor. 





Tue PxirapetpHia Nationat Bank 
puts out a neat little eight-page leaflet, 
the PNB Spotlight. Helen H. Caulk is the 
managing editor. A double-page spread in 
a recent number diagrams PNB’s new jet- 
propelled inter-office deposit service for 
customers. Pictures and captions are fitted 
aptly into the diagram. 





An Emptorez Wuo Earns His Pay sy 
SLEEPING ON THE Jos was described in an 
unusual article which appeared in the 
January Lab League News, magazine of the 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc., 
Buffalo. In order to test a certain mattress 
it was decided to photograph a sleeper at 
intervals to determine how often he 
changed position; thus giving a measure of 
how restful the mattress was in com- 
parison with others. A movie camera was 
rigged up with a timing device so that a 
single frame would be exposed every 30 
seconds. Lights were arranged to flash 
while the shutter was open, but in con- 
sideration of the sleeper (?) film and lights 
were infra-red. In case anyone should 
think it easy to earn a salary by going to 


sleep the article explained that the guinea 
pig and his wife had to climb under the 
camera tripod to get into the bedroom, or 
else go through the window. Since their 
Own mattresses had to be stored in the 
living room, passage there was also com- 
plicated. What with lights flashing Chow- 
ever dimly), camera clicking, and the 
knowledge that their pictures were beins 
taken every thirty seconds, the couple 
didn’t get much sleep. They tried the ex- 
periment for three restless nights, and then 
took the film to be developed. Came out 
blank. Adjustments were made, the experi- 
ment repeated. Result: more blanks. And 
so it went. By now one hopes that the 
wrinkles have been ironed out of the ex- 
periment. Whatever the results, the feature 
makes good reading. 





An ANNUAL Report To Starr MEMBERS 
is made to look like a checkbook by the 
First National Bank of Miami. The cover of 
this eye-catching publication is the fac- 
simile of a check which reads, pay to the 
order of our staff and others, $4,980,467.24 
The First National Bank of Miami. It is 
dated, The Year 1954. Facsimile checks 
show how the income of the bank was 
spent. Checks are made out for materials 
and services, building maintenance, inter- 
est, deposit insurance, taxes, ‘‘your share”’ 
(employees salaries and benefits), charity 
and community service, stockholders, and 
the future. The final page contains a very 
real-looking facsimile check which is filled 
in by hand with the name of the employee 
to whom the booklet was given—by his 
supervisor. The amount which is entered 
represents the cash cost to the bank of all 
benefits given to the employee or set aside 
for his benefit during the year. In most 
cases, the largest amount is for his retire- 
ment benefits. Others are life insurance, 
premiums on blue cross and other insurance, 
value of luncheon furnished, if any, and 
all other benefit items. This is a striking 
way of bringing home to the employee the 
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relatively large additional compensation 
which he receives in the form of various 
essential benefits. The booklets were filled 


What’s New in 


in individually for each employee and 
handed out by each of the supervisors in 
order to gain the maximum benefit. 


Publications 





InpustriaAL Noisgz can cause serious 
problems. A new pamphlet, Industrial 
Noise, published by the employee relations 
division, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, suggests that management should 
determine whether there are areas in the 
plant where noise may create problems, 
and then take steps to protect employees 
from noise levels that may be injurious and 
protect the company from possible financial 
losses. The publication makes practical 
suggestions about conducting a survey to 
determine the location and intensity of 
noise, and controlling it at the source. For 
instance, electric tools should replace pneu- 
matic ones; pressing should replace forging; 
grinding should be substituted for chipping. 
If it is impossible to lessen noise at the 
source it may be possible to place a barrier 
between the equipment and employees. 
Acoustical absorption materials may be 
used to control the spread of noise. The 
office of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is located at 2 East 48th Street, 
New York 17. 





Tue Do's anp Don'ts oF EpitiNnc are 
clearly summarized in a Guide for Publication 
of Employee News Issuances published by the 
Civilian Personnel Directorate, Headquar- 
ters Air Training Command, United States 
Air Force. In the ‘‘do’’ column under plan- 
ning, editors are urged to plan in advance. 
‘““Don't’’, they are cautioned, wait until the 
last minute. As to style, the guide advises, 
do: use short words; use. short articles; use 
simple language; use active verbs; sum- 
marize frequently; use heads, sub-heads, 
charts, etc. to break monotony of solid 
reading matter; use human interest words 
and personal references; use personal pro- 
nouns. Don't: use long sentences, long para- 


graphs, quote from “‘the reg.’’, use compli- 
cated sentence structure, write down to 
employees, use language gadgets and flour- 
ishes, too many adjectives, personnel 
jargon, technical words, or ten words when 
three would do. In selecting content, do: 
give information employees want; give 
recognition; use positive approach; keep 
employees informed; use human interest 
articles. Don't: scold or threaten; propa- 
gandize; repeat articles word for word; 
point out horrible examples; address is- 
suance to supervisors. For format, do: use 
contrasting heads; break up with white 
space; use attractive masthead; use drawings 
and charts. Don't use solid printing; have 
uneven margins; leave pages blank; make 
untidy corrections. 





Weorps ror Worx is the title of a hand- 
book of trade terms for a tutoring program 
for new Americans, published by the 
Jewish vocational service of Greater Boston. 
The pamphlet should be of real assistance in 
helping newcomers to become independent. 
It provides foreign-speaking workers with a 
working vocabulary so that they can 
manage to hold a job with comparative 
ease, even though they speak little English. 
The trades selected are a sample of those 
where new Americans have been successfully 
placed in jobs both at the Jewish Vocational 
Service and in other agencies. Trades include 
auto mechanic, baker, beautician, butcher, 
cabinet maker, candy and confectionery 
work, carpenter, cook, dry goods and 
clothing worker, electrical worker, furni- 
ture finisher, grain feed, grocery workers, 
jeweler, knitter, locksmith, luggage maker, 
machinist, painter, paperhanger, plumber, 
practical nurse, presser, sheet metal worker, 
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shipping and receiving, shoe repairman, 
stitcher, tailor, upholsterer and welder. 
Trade terms are given in both English and 
German. Words for Work has been used suc- 
cessfully by English teachers and vocational 
and placement counselors in various sections 
of the country as a working tool in dealing 
with persons of limited conversational 
English. There are 140 pages, and the cost 
is $1.00. The Jewish Vocational Service of 
Greater Boston is located at 72 Franklin 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 





Speciric SeRvicks AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT are 
listed and illustrated in the Lincoln Telephone 
and Telegraph Company Personnel Department 
Annual Report. Pictures top each of the 36 
pages to show the retirement banquet, the 
annual picnic, the softball team, the anti- 
influenza vaccination. The index indicates 
the wide variety of activities carried on by 
the department. It lists among other items, 
blood donors, bonds, cafeteria, Christmas 
parties, gifts, chorus, community chest, 
Red Cross, cooperative credit association, 
mutual benefit association, employment, 
human relations in management courses, 
induction, inoculations, Lincoln Telephone 
News, opinion survey, pensioners, picnic, 
service pins, sports, suggestion committee, 
vitamins, and vocational classes. 





Joss ARE CREATED ONLY BY FuLt Pro- 
puction, and through increased produc- 
tivity alone can Americans attain a higher 
standard of living. Only by producing more 
can we provide and divide more. This is the 
thesis of the new publication, So People May 
Prosper, put out by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The 36-page booklet is 
handsomely printed in two colors and illus- 
strated with drawings. According to the 
foreword everyone wants our country to 
grow and prosper, but opinions differ when 
it comes to the desired amount of govern- 
ment responsibility, the kind of wage struc- 
ture and the means of taxation that should 


be used. A substantial part of the NAM 
study analyzes the theory that we can assure 
prosperity and growth by the injection of 
purchasing power. The capital formation 
process, and the importance of investment- 
spending to economic growth are also 
studied. The effects of the tax structure in 
discouraging or encouraging economic 
growth are considered. An appraisal at the 
end of the booklet lists the dangers we face: 
1) the danger that the power-position of 
unions or other organized groups will be 
abused; 2) the danger that the money- 
creating functions of the Treasury and banks 
will be abused; 3) the danger that govern- 
ment spending will be abused; 4) the danger 
that the government's taxing power will be 
abused; and 5) the danger that businesses 
and individuals will tolerate continuation 
and expansion of conditions which tend to 
destroy the American pioneering spirit, the 
free-competitive spirit, and the desire to 
work, save, and invest for the future. 

Industry, according to the booklet, has 
a program: there must be a steady flow of 
investment capital, private capital pro- 
vided out of the savings of individuals. 
There must be incentive to invest capital. 
We must have a well-defined tax program 
fairly adminisvered, not an instrument of 
destruction that casts a withering shadow 
over almost every facet of business and indi- 
vidual economic effort. There must be 
freedom from undue government control 
and direction. There must be an end to 
government competition with business. 
There must be a continued atmosphere 
which encourages faith and confidence in 
the future. There must be greater under- 
standing of how our free economy oper- 
ates. There must be industrial peace based 
upon the practice of sound human relations 
between employer and employee. The 
pamphlet is available from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, for $1.00. 





Are You GetTTinc THE Ricut Worps 
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INTO THE Ricut Ears? That’s the challenge 
of Alumni Publications, who offer to supply 
materials that will do the job. Alumni 
booklets are planned and published with 
employee distribution in mind, either 
through reading racks, by mail to em- 
ployees’ homes, with pay envelopes, or by 
hand. They have many different purposes. 
They explain and interpret the American 
economic system. They help the employer 
improve his personnel’s working abilities 
and attitudes. They provide employees with 
interesting information on sports, hobbies, 
religion, and all kinds of self-help. Cus- 
tomers select the books they wish. There is 
no pre-selection. Three booklets a month 
ate published, nine months a year. The 
booklets are attractive, colorful, and easy 
to read. The list of titles is tempting. It 
includes a how-to-fix-it handbook, the 
American courts system, what is astronomy 
all about? how to read the bible, who profits 
from profits, the clothes you wear to work, 
make your savings work for you, read faster 
and get more out of it, the man who started 
mass production, as others see us, and 
better bowling. Richard Hall is the editor of 
Alumni Publications, with offices at 318 
East 32nd Street, New York 16. 


Positions Wanted 
(Continued from page 120) 


Personne: ADMINISTRATION: 4 yeafs diversified personnel 
experience with Chemical manufacturer. 5.S. Industrial 
Psychology. Veteran, Age 28, married. Will relocate. Reply 
Box 346. 





Emptoves RexaTions, TRAINING AssIsSTANT OR PERSONNEL 
Assistant: Mature, married, twenty-six years old. MS in 
Psychology and Education. Just completed three years of 
commissioned duty with the Air Force which involved su- 
pervisory and personnel administrative experience. Well 
qualified in personnel evaluation at all levels, through tests 
and interviews. Personable, flexible, eager to learn all 
phases of personnel work. Desire a challenging position 
with excellent future. Reply Box 348. 





Personne, Manacer/Exscutive Apmin. Asst: Staff Assist- 
ant to Personnel Manager of Engineering firm for 3 years. 


Experienced in all phases personnel work including Labor 
Relations and Technical recruitment. Total of 9 years key 
administrative and personnel experience. Creative procedural 
writing ability. B.S. Bus. Admin. Age 33, married, 2 chil- 
dren, veteran. Minimum salary required $8000. Box 349. 





Trarnine Drrscror: Yes, I’m ‘‘over 40"’, offering correspond- 
ing maturity and experience, including production super- 
vision and 18 years developing and directing industrial 
supervisory, trade extension, on-the-job and apprenticeship 
training. Engineering degree. Presently employed. Full 
resume. Reply Box 350. 





Invustriat Psycuovocist: Currently employed in the Dept. 
of Defense. Interested in position in industrial relations 
and/or training, both administrative and research aspects. 
Academic background includes a Bachelor’s Degree in Busi- 
ness Administration and a Ph.D. in Industrial Psychology. 
Experience includes Air Force and university teaching; broad 
responsibilities for planning and implementing of applied 
research studies involving the design of complex training 
devices, development and evaluation of training courses and 
testing procedures, liaison and coordination with various 
industrial organizations and agencies within the Defense 
Dept. Reply Box 351. 





PersoNNEL Psycuorocist: Offers you mature judgment, 
technical know-how, and broad, practical background based 
on 15 years of responsible positions with private industry 
and government, in the U.S. and overseas. Personnel recruit- 
ment, selection, training, development, and evaluation. 
Presently employed in this field, but seeks more challenging 
situation not associated with defense projects. Pb.D. in 
Psychology. Married. Excellent health. Summary of qualifi- 
cations, references, etc. upon request. Reply Box 252. 





32 Year Orp Cottsce Business Manacsr. Five years at 
small midwest college. Desires move into larger college or 
personnel and industrial relations in industry. M.A. Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 
Willing to relocate. Reply Box 353. 





AssistaNT Personne Director: College graduate, psychol- 
ogy major. Four years intensive, successful experience in 
organizing and directing personnel programs including re- 
cruiting and effective placement. Know testing. Good trainer 
of men. Seek real opportunity. Reply Box 355. 





Inpusrriat Retations: B.S. Business Administration; age 
29; married, one child. Veteran. Past 5 years supervisory 
experience in all phases Personnel work including labor rela- 
tions, counseling and grievances; organization and adminis- 
tration Salary and Wage, Merit Rating and Job Evaluation 
plans; foreign and USA construction and industry. Desire 
permanent position and greater responsibility with medium- 
size firm. Will relocate. Reply Box 356. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Impusraiat Enornger: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 
$7,000. Reply Box 310. 





Parsonnet Manacer or Assisrant in medium-sized or small 
company. Experienced in salary administration, recruiting, 
and testing. B.S. in Business Administration with graduate 
work in several fields. Age 38, married, one child. Will re- 
locate. Reply Box 329. 





Twenty-six Yeirs Orv. Married—one child. Just resigned 
from the Air Force after three years of commissioned service 
as a chief psychologist. Received a direct commission as a 
result of master’s degree and former professional experience. 
Considerable experience in personality evaluation, counseling 
and personnel administration. Would like to be considered 
for a training program in industrial relations, management 
consultation, or management training program. Am a neo- 
phyte in industry, but desire to continue formalized education 
during training program. Willing to travel during training 
period. Personable, flexible, and willing to learn. Enjoy con- 
tact with others. Reply Box 330. 





InpustriaL Recations or Pgrsonnet Assistant: One year 
experience in personnel research, three years experience as 
personnel administrator. B.S. in Ind. Psyc. M.A. in Industrial 
and Labor Relations. Desire position with good future. 
Salary $5,000. Reply Box 331. 





Inpustaiat Retations AND Lasor Rexations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon tobe discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 
field. Reply Box 334. 





Wacs Apministrator: Well seasoned by 12 years varied 
personnel responsibility. Seeks opportunity to use unusual 
analytical, organizational and writing ability. BA Eco- 
nomics. Age 36, married. Reply Box 336. 


Psrsonnet Assistant: BA, MA, Personnel Administration, 
testing, knowledge legal education, career minded with 
interest in work efficiency. Age 29. Nominal experience. 
Willing to relocate. Reply Box 339. 





PgrsoNNEL ADMINISTRATION—RESEARCH OR TRAINING: 3 
years part time consultant to industry (including construction 
of selection tests, rating scales, morale studies, executive 
development programs, etc.) 2 years college teaching (in- 
dustrial Psych., Test Construction and Human Relations), 2 
years research on methods of changing executive behavior. 
PhD in Industrial Psych. Age 34—married—2 children. 
Reply Box 340. 





PgrsONNEL MaNnaGer or AssIsTANT: 12 yeafs experience in 
Personnel Administration especially union contract negotia- 
tions and administration and formal wage and salary ad- 
ministration. Past 4 years personnel manager supervising well 
rounded personnel program. Age 42—married—up-to-date 
college credits in industrial relation subjects. Present salary 
$9500. Southeast or South preferred. Thorough knowledge 
and experience in atomic energy personnel regulations, prac- 
tices and policies. Security clearance. Reply Box 342. 





PgRsONNEL AND Sarety Dirscror: 6 years of extensive person- 
nel administration experience. Successful record of achieve- 
ment as Director of Personnel and Safety Department of plant 
employing over 600. Employed but seeking new challenge. 
Age 30, married—degree. Southwest preferred but not es- 
sential. Resume/interview at your request. Reply Box 343. 





PgrsoNNgEL ADMINISTRATION: 4 years well-rounded personnel 
experience as assistant personnel manager in two-man depart- 
ment of leading pharmaceutical manufacturer employing 600. 
B.S. degree and M.B.A. (Temple Univ., June '55) in industrial 
relations. Age 26, married, one child, will relocate. Desire 
challenging position. Reply Box 344. 





Inpustriat Revations: Ten yeats experience as personnel ad- 
ministrator, working with company and union officials with 
special emphasis on promotion of a job evaluation program. 
Five years experience as power engineer and ten years as 
union official. Is presently employed. Resume upon request. 
Reply Box 345. 


(See other ads on page 119). 








NOTICE: Advertisements received for this section hereafter, will be charged for 
at the rate of 50¢ a line for one insertion, with a 10% discount for two imser- 
tions, 20%, off for three insertions or more. There will be no rate change on advertise- 
ments already appearing or ordered before July 1. This rate adjustment, our first 
within memory, is in realistic recognition of today’s greatly increased composition and 
publication costs. Please continue to send your want ad copy to Personnel Journal, P.O. 
Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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